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Editorial 


THE SIKH SANSAR 
Volume 3, Number 4 
December 1974 


The year was 1956 and the location was the dele¬ 
gates lounge at the United Nations Headquarters, New 
York. From the distance my eyes fell on the tall, hand¬ 
some and majestic Sikh figure approaching towards me 
with warmth and dignity. He was no other than, Lt. 
General His Highness Maharajadhiraj Sir Yadavindra 
Singh of Patiala, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes 
and Commander of His Armed Forces. 

“Sat Sri Akal — It is so good to see you maintain the 
Sikh traditions in these foreign lands — Please sit down." 
These were the first words of His Highness to me. There¬ 
after the discussion varied from India — Pakistan con¬ 
flict over Kashmir to the situation of the Sikhs in Punjab, 
my grandfather’s service as a Session Judge in Patiala 
during the reign of his father, Maharaja Bhupendra Singh, 
and the problems of Sikhs living abroad. This first 
meeting was followed by nearly two decades of friend¬ 
ship to be tragically interrupted earlier this year by the 
will of the Waheguru. 

As we were totally engrossed in these engaging 
topics a voice from behind us resounded “Your High¬ 
ness, what a miracle! 1 thought there was only one of 
you here. Where did this Second one come from?” 

The voice belonged to the head of the Indian Delegation 
in the United Nations V.K. Krishna Menon, later to 
become India’s Defence Minister. Mr. Menon was 
in a particularly jovial mood that day. In fact the 
only half-serious thing he siad in half an hours time 
was to me, “Chicago Singh* India needs scientists of 
your calibre, why don’t you look me up next time 
you are in India!” 

All through this first meeting, the culture, sophisti¬ 
cation and genuineness of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala made a very deep impression on me. In the 
quiet dignity of this man lay generations of royalty 
and a total dedication to the cause of Sikhism. This 
was a prince with multifacated achievements and a 
monument of Supreme Sacrifice for his principles. 

As a young man he became engrossed in Sports 
and followed it through not only as an active Sports¬ 
man but also a patron of the Sports. His participa¬ 
tion and encouragement of the Sports led Indian 
teams to international tournaments and Olympics. 

His Highness inspired, organised and presided over 


‘Since 1 was living m Chicago at that time Mr. Menon decided to give 
me the nickname ‘Chicago Singh’ and later in Delhi even introduced 
me to Mr. Nehru under this name. 


the first Asian Sports in Delhi and numerous other 
Sports events. 

His dedication to mankind was tested at a young 
age during the Quetta earthquake disaster. For a 
number of days and nights he worked side by side 
with other rescue workers to save the lives and prop¬ 
erties of the unfortunate victims, at a considerable 
risk to his own life. 

He was eternally inspired by the blessings of Guru 
Gobind Singh on his forefathers — “Your house is 
my own. ” For he opened the doors of his State to 
the refugees from West Pakistan during the partition 
of India — and made his State the home of Guru’s 
Sikhs rendered refugees. 

If it were not for his singlehar.ded efforts the 
fate of India after partition may have been different. 

He mobilised all the Princes of India and inspired them 
to relinquish their States and mf.ge with India. With¬ 
out his leadership as Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, the conflict and bloodshed during the partition 
of India could have reached colossal proportions. 

In the 1960’s His Highness acquired the role of a 
diplomat and became India’s Ambassador to Italy. 

Later he was appointed as Ambassador to Holland. 

As a Diplomat he was outstanding — for generations 
of grooming was invested in the international arena. 
During the performance of his duties as Ambassador 
to Holland he breathed his last earlier this year. 

With him are gone an era, an institution and a 
source of inspiration. As a country, India is poorer 
for it has lost a son that devoted his entire life and 
the legacy of his forefathers to it As a community, 
the Sikhs have suffered an irreparable loss for he was 
the one man that might have united them under one 
banner. I shall remember for ever his parting remark 
to me standing outside his Dutch residence a year 
ago, “Narinder, Sikhs shall overcome; let each of us 
be ready to do our part.” I believe him! 




HIS HIGHNESS-MAHARAJADHIRAJ GENERAL YADAVINDRA SINGH OF PATIALA, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 
HIS ARMED/ FORCES. 
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MAHARAJA YADAVINDRA SINGH OF PATIALA 

PROF: GANDA SINGH* 


. . And today on this solemn occasion, I say in all sincerity 
that 1 shall consider it my primary and paramount duty to de¬ 
vote myself wholly and unremittingly to the service of my 
people, of the Empire and of India .. ." And true to his word, 
the Maharaja dedicated himself to the service of his people and 
of India throughout his life. He was a happy mixture of con¬ 
servative views and modern ideas. He would not reject things 
simply because they belonged to the olden days, nor was he 
afraid of them because they were new. He valued everything 
according to its merit and usefulness. A devoted Sikh himself, 
he was above narrow communalism. To him all good Sikhs, 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians were worthy of regard and re¬ 
spect. State darbars were held not only on the occasion of 
Dussehra but also on the Muharram and Id days. 


With the death of His Highness Lieutenant-General 
Maharaja Yadavindra Singh on June 17, 1974, at the 
Hague in the Netherlands, comes to dose the last chapter 
of the history of the ruling house of Patiala. 

Maharaja Yadavindra Singh was ninth in the line which 
began with Baba Ala Singh, the founder of the Patiala 
Raj. Ala Singh was the third son of Chaudhri Rama, 
one of the seven sons of Phul from whom the Phulkian 
Sikh confederacy of the eighteenth century derived 
its name. Phul had been blessed by Guru Har Rai with 
power and plenty saying that ‘the steeds of his descen¬ 
dants shall drink water as far as the Jamuna’ and ‘they 
shall have sovereignty for manv generations’ (Macauliffe, 
iv. 94). The two brothers Bhai Rama and his elder 
brother Tiloka, the ancestor of the Jind and Nabha 
families, were devoted disciples of Hie great Guru Gobmd 
Singh and he had called upon them in his letter of 
Bhadon 2, Samvat 1753 Bikrami, August 2, 1696, to 
join him with a force, evidently, to meet the menace of 
the then feared invasion of Anandpur by Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s son Prince Muazzam on his way to Kabul. 

It was in this letter that the great Guru had blessed them 
saying “I am much pleased with you. Your house is 
my own — meri (ere upar bahut khushi hai. Tera ghar 
mera hai. . . Tera ghar mera asai. ” This document 
known as the Hukam-nama, is securely preserved in the 
Qila Mubarak, Patiala, as a priceless heirloom. 

The two brothers also helped Banda Singh Bahadur, 
die first liberator of the eastern Panjab, with men and 
noney in his early exploits (1709-1716). 

Baba Ala Singh (1691-1765), the founder of the 
3 atiala ruling house, was a man of saintly bearing, a 
irave soldier, a shrewed politician and a patriot of the r 
r irst water. In spite of the Sikh-Mughal tension in the 
J anjab, then at its worst, he co-operated with the Mughal 
orces in the battle of Manupur in 1748 when Ahmad 

Prof: Ganda Singh is widely known for his authoritative works on Sikh 
listory. He has published numerous books and articles on Sikh history 
nd religion. Prof. Ganda Singh is a member of the Editorial Advisory 
loard of The Sikh Sansar and a frequent contributors of articles as well 
s the book entitled The Sikhs & Their Religion. 


Shah Durrani was defeated. He helped the Marathas 
with food and fodder in 1760-1 in the battle of Panipat. 
He was a close associate of Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia 
in the conquest of Sirhind and its allied territories in 
1764 and purchased the town from Bhai Buddha Singh, 
to whom it was assigned by the Khalsa. During his 
seventh invasion of India (1764-5), Ahmad Shah Durrani 
treated Baba Ala Singh with great respect in recognition 
of the high position that he had attained among the 
Sikhs and bestowed upon him a drum and a banner — 
tabl-o-alam — as insignia of royalty. His wife Mai Fatto 
was a lady of exceptional humility and loved to supervise 
a free common kitchen Guru ka Langar, which she ran 
for the poor and needy. 

After his death in 1765, Baba Ala Singh was succeeded 
by his grandson, Amar Singh, who received from the 
Durrani king the title of Raja-i-Rajgan. With the help of 
Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia and other Sikh Sardars 
from the trans-Sutlej Panjab, he successfully pulled 
through his struggles with the Bhattis, the Marathas and 
the Mughal government of Delhi and expanded and con¬ 
solidated the territories of the Patiala State. In 1781, 
Maharaja Amar Singh was succeeded by his seven-year 
old son, Maharaja Sahib Singh. The administration of 
the state, however, was run for sometime in his early 
days by his heroic sister, Sahib Kaur, who successfully 
rolled back, by her gallantry in the field of action near 
the village of Rajgarh, in 1794, the Maratha expeditionists 
and saved Patiala and its neighbourhood from the ravages 
of these adventurers. 

Afraid of the rising power of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
who wished to expand and consolidate the kingdom of 
the Panjab up to the right bank of the Jamuna, the 
cis-Sutlej chieftains, including Maharaja Sahib Singh of 
Patiala (1782-1813), sought the protection of the 
British Government of India who within a few years 
established their sway up to Ludhiana on the left bank 
of the river Sutlej. Maharaja Karam Singh (1813-45) 
helped the British in 1814 in opposing the Gurkha ex¬ 
pansion in the Punjab hills and secured an addition to 
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the Patiala State. The death of Maharaja Karam Singh 
on December 23, 1845, and the succession of his twenty- 
one year old son, Maharaja Narindar Singh, took place 
during the days of the 1st Anglo-Sikh war (December 
18, 1845 — February 10, 1846). The most important 
event of his period (1845-1862) was the great Indian 
Mutiny of 1857, which, among other things, aimed at 
the restoration of the Mughal Emperor Bahadur Shah II. 
The people of the Panjab, particularly the Sikhs, as 
history knows it, had suffered very heavily at the hands 
of the Mughals in the previous century. At one stage 
Emperor Bahadur Shah I (1707-12) had issued a royal 
edict on December 10, 1710, ordering an indiscriminate 
massacre of the Sikhs wherever found, saying: Nanak- 
prastan ra har ja kih bayaband ba-catl rasanand. This 
edict was repeated by Emperor Farrukh-Siyar in almost 
the same words with the result that for over forty years 
the executioner’s sword worked havoc and the Sikhs by 
the thousands fell under it. They could not then live in 
their villages and had to leave their homes and hearths 
ro seek shelter in sandy deserts, thick jungles and moun¬ 
tain defiles. And, they had to fight vehemently for 
decades together to uproot the Mughal Government in 
the Panjab to return to their homes. They could not, 
as such, be expected or persuaded to take up the cause 
of the Mughal emperor at the instigation of the Poorbia 
soldiers of the Bengal Army who, along with their other 
comrades of the British Indian Army, had helped the 
British destroy the last Indian independent kingdom 
of the Panjab in 1845-6 and 1848-9, hardly eight years 
earlier. The Maharaja of Patiala, along with many other 
Indian chiefs, at this time, helped the Government of 
India maintain peace and order in Northern India. 

Maharaja Narindar Singh died on November 13, 1862, 
and was succeeded by his son, Maharaja Mahendar Singh 
(1862-76), who was a great patron of learning and works 
of public utility and is known for his interest in the 
general well-being of the country. He spent millions of 
rupees on the Sirhind Canal project, contributed seventy 
thousand rupees to the University College at Lahore, 
paid a lac of rupees for the relief of the famine-stricken 
people of Bengal and founded in 1875 the Mahendra 
College at Patiala for the promotion of higher education 
in the State. This was the only college in this part of 
India which imparted education, free of any charge, 
right up to the post-graduate stage, up to 1933 and 
attracted hundreds of students from other parts of the 
country. The noble work of Maharaja Mahendar Singh 
was continued by his son Maharaja Rajindar Singh who 
came to throne in 1876 and died in November 1900 at 
the age of 28. 

Maharaja Bhupendra Singh, born in October 1891, was 
only nine years old when he succeeded his father. He 
developed into a first class sportsman, an astute politi¬ 
cian and an able administrator, and he was responsible 
for giving Patiala a prominent place not only on the 
political map of India but also on the sports map of the 
world. He was an international figure in polo and 
cricket. He was practically a life-chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes and attended the War conference in 


London in 1918, and in 1928 he presented the Indian 
Princes’ case before the Indian States Committee. He 
was also selected as one of their representatives at the 
Round Table Conference in London in 1930. He was 
a great patron of art, education and literature, and his 
collections of historical and artistic interests were highly 
admired by those who saw them. His collection of 
medals belonging to great historical personages all over 
the world was next only to that of the King of England. 

The efforts of Maharaja Bhupindra Singh in the cause 
of the Panjabi Language, which he raised to the position 
of the Court Language as early as in 1910, won for him 
the admiration of one and all. It was at his suggestion 
that the First Gurmukhi type-writer, called the Bhupindra 
typewriter, was manufactured by the Remingtons. The 
Encyclopaedia of Sikh Literature, the Mahan Kosh. of 
Bhai Kahan Singh was published by his princely dona¬ 
tion of seventy thousand rupees. 

Above all, he always felt proud of his great Sikh 
heritage. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, in an obituary of the 
Maharaja published in the Times, London, tells us: 

“When seeing him off at Lahore Raulway Station on a 
roasting day in May 1919, on his way to N.W. Frontier 
to take part in the third Afghan War, I begged him not 
to run any undue risks his gallant reply was: ‘Sahib, I 
am a Sikh and must, live and die as a Sikh’.” 

Maharaja Bhupindra Singh died in 1938 and was 
succeeded by his son, Maharaja Yadavindra Singh. Bom 
on January 7, 1913, Maharaja Yadavindra Singh was only 
twenty-five years old when he was called upon to 
shoulder the responsibility of ruling the state of Patiala 
at a critical period in the history of India. But he had 
been so educated and trained by his far-sighted father 
in different departments of the state government as to 
equip him to be able to understand the intricacies of 
administration, and he was fully prepared to handle any 
type of situation that he had to face in days to come. 

His early education began at home under the personal 
supervision of his parents and he was then sent to the 
Aitchison College, Lahore. After obtaining his Diploma 
in 1930, he accompanied his father to England on the 
occasion of the first Round Table Conference. During 
his wide and extensive travels in Europe, he met great 
politicians, big businessmen and other great men of 
international fame. He also visited libraries, museums 
and historical monuments which filled his mind with 
noble ideas and high ideals. 

Returning home, he was sent to the Police Training 
School at Phillour where his sense of discipline, punct¬ 
uality and hard work, and living like a commoner among 
his fellow-trainees, won for him the admiration of one 
and all. On the completion of his course, he was appoint¬ 
ed Superintendent of Police, Patiala District, in which 
capacity he often led his men personally against armed 
gangs of notorious dacoits. Unafraid of any risks, he 
would jump into the most dangerous encounters with 
them, and his indomitable courage always won the day 
for him. In 1933, he was promoted to be Inspector 
General of Police of the State and in that high position 
he would himself undertake to do things which others 
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would have left to their subordinates. He was also ap¬ 
pointed a member of the Committee which was to run 
the administration of state during his father’s absence 
on a long tour abroad. 

He was on his way to Quetta to serve his attachment 
to the 2nd Royal Battalion of the 11th Sikh Regiment 
for military training when that place had the worst 
shock of an earthquake on May 31, 1935. It was sug¬ 
gested that he might return to Patiala. Undeterred, he 
spurned the suggestion and rushed to Quetta and report¬ 
ed for duty. The town was then a big heap of ruins with 
as many as forty thousand men, women and children 
lying buried under its debris. With tearful eyes, their 
helpless relatives looked to the army for relief. Un¬ 
mindful of the dangers involved in the work, the Heir- 
apparent of Patiala, Yadavendra Singh, with untiring 
energy and sympathy, joined hands with other officers 
in the rescue work and earned the respect and admira¬ 
tion of all who saw him working with his own hands 
among the corpse-littered debris of the ruined city. 

After his returning from Quetta he was attached for 
further training to the Second Patiala Infantry in the 
State forces where he rose to be Lieutenant General at 
the age of 3 3. 

Later, he was appointed Secretary to the Government 
in the Forests and Horticulture Department. Here he 
busied himself with exploring the possibilities of exten¬ 
sive fruit cultivation in the Patiala State, particularly in 
the sub-tropical region of Kohistan. As President of 
the Flood Relief Committee and of the Quetta Earth¬ 
quake Relief Committee, he worked to his fullest capacity 
in the collection of funds and supervision of relief aids. 

With all this varied experience in police, military and 
civil branches of administration, coupled with social and 
humanitarian service to the distressed and needy people 
in and outside the State, Yuvaraj Yadavindra Singh dev¬ 
eloped a keen insight and a sympathetic mind, always 
looking to the welfare of the people around him. This 
was the ‘Yuvi ' (Yuvaraj) of His Highness Maharaja 
Bhupindra Singh as he, at times, called him and who 
came to throne of Patiala after him in 1938. On April 
19, 1938, His Highness Yadavindra Singh was formally 
recognized as the Maharaja of Patiala by the Government 
of India through a Kharita wherein His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the Governor-General of India conveyed to 
him the pleasure of His Majesty the King Emperor in 
recognizing his succession to the throne. In replying to 
the speech of Sir Harold Wilberforce Bell, Resident, 

Punjab States, who represented the Viceroy of India 
on this occasion, H.H. Maharaja Yadavindra Singh said: 

. . And today on this solemn occasion, I 
say in all sincerity that I shall consider it my 
primary and paramount duty to devote myself 
wholly and unremittingly to the service of 
my people, of the Empire and of India . . 

And true to his word, the Maharaja dedicated himself 
to the service of his people and of India throughout his 
life. He was a happy mixture of conservative views and 
modern ideas. He would not reject things simply because 


they belonged to the olden days, nor was he afraid of 
them because they were new.' He valued everything ac¬ 
cording to its merit and usefulness. A devoted Sikh him¬ 
self, he was above narrow communalism. To him all 
good Sikhs, Hindus, Muslims and Christians were worthy 
of regard and respect. State darbars were held not only 
on the occasion of Dussehra but also on the Muharram ' 
and Id days. This engendered cordial and friendly re¬ 
lations between the various sections of the people of 
Patiala. Many Hindu temples, Muslim mosques and 
Sikh Gurdwaras and Deras received, regular contributions 
from the Patiala State. Luxuries and pleasures, which 
often made some of the princes of his days a nuisance to 
the people, he had none. He lived a life of piety and aus¬ 
terity with only unexpensive and useful hobbies. He was 
a strict disciplinarian and he attended his office regularly 
and punctually and disposed of his files without any 
delay, with the result that his ministers and heads of 
departments invariably followed his example. In the 
absence of his Prime Minister, he was his own Prime Min¬ 
ister and he took over all his portfolios and looked after 
the work of several departments in direct touch with sec¬ 
retaries to the Government and the heads of departments. 
He was easily accessible to those who wished to see him 
in connection with any official or private business. 

With a view to effecting economy in the state expendi¬ 
ture, he began with a marked reduction in his own Privy 
Purse which was fixed at a surprisingly low figure as com¬ 
pared to that of his father. His aeroplanes were sold and 
about 150 motor-cars from the royal garage were auctioi 
ed. Most of the lands, bungalows and palaces in British 
India, which were his personal property, were disposed of 
and the proceeds of all these sales and auctions were cred¬ 
ited to the State Treasury, and not to his personal account. 
For the same purpose many unnecessary posts in the top- 
heavy administration and personal establishment were 
abolished. 

On May 22, 1938, Maharaja Yadavindra Singh issued 
the order to abolish the Game-preserves, known as Bir. in 
eleven villages and towns. These had not only converted 
large tracts of cultivable land into waste-land but the wilr^ 
animals living therein were also the cause of incalculable 
harm to the crops in the neighbouring fields. This measure. 
said His Highness’ order, “was calculated to promote the 
welfare of our beloved subjects.” A scheme for the con¬ 
solidation of agricultural holdings was also put in force 
along with the establishment of the Rural Development 
Department and Rural Uplift Committees to ameliorate 
the condition of the agriculturists in the villages. 

On the Public Health side, medical facilities were im¬ 
proved and enlarged, specially for maternity cases, and a 
Touring Dispensary was set up to serve the people in 
distant villages, far away from hospitals and dispensaries 
in cities and towns. Not only this. To protect the people 
from the use of injurious vegetable ghee, the import duty 
on it was doubled. A Ghee-Grading Station was establish¬ 
ed at Namaul under a Government Chemist to test Ghee 
and other articles of food and drink. An act was also 
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GLIMPSES OF HIS YOUTH 



MAHARAJA YADAVLV3RA SINGH. THEN THE YUVARAJ. AS 
PRIVATE SECRETARY TO HIS FATHER, MAHARAJA BHUP1NDRA 
SINGH, WHO ATTEND S3 THE FIRST ROUND TABLE CONFER¬ 
ENCE IN LONDON IN 1930. IT WAS MAHARAJA BHUPINDRA 
SINGH’S WISH THAT. Ai \RT FROM REPRESENTING THE INDIAN 
PRINCES AT THE CONFERENCE. HE SHOULD ALSO BE ACKNOW¬ 
LEDGED BY THE SIKH ?ANTH AS ITS SPOKESMAN. AS HE, ON 
THE EVE OF HIS DEF aRTURE FOR LONDON, CONFIDED TO 
SIRDAR KAPUR SINGS THEN A STUDENT AT GOVERNMENT 
COLLEGE AT LAHORE. "THE DAYS OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA 
ARE NOW NUMBERED THE DESTINY OF THE HINDUS, THE 
MUSLIMS. THE SIKHS -_ND THE INDIAN STATES IS ON THE AN¬ 
VIL I SHALL, I GUESS. END MY DAYS AS THE MAHARAJA OF 
MY STATE. BUT. FOR MY SOUL’S SATISFACTION. I DO WISH l 
COULD RENDER SOME SERVICE TO MY PA NTH. IF THE SIKHS 
WOULD EVEN NOW OWN ME AS THEIR LEADER, I COULD BRING 
FOR THEM FROM LONDON SUBSTANTIAL PRIVILEGES - SOME¬ 
THING SO SUBSTANTIAL THAT THE SIKH PANTH SHOULD RE¬ 
MEMBER FOR ALL TOME THAT IN THE VEINS OF BHUPA JAT 
RAN THE BLOOD OF BABA ALA SINGH. BUT HERE, YOUNG 
MEN, THE A KALI LEADERS ARE DESPERATELY AFTER MY 
BLOOD. THEY MIGHT fiE RIGHT IN SAYING THAT I AM NOT AS 
RIGOROUS IN THE OBSERVANCE OF SIKH CODE AS I OUGHT 
TO HAVE BEEN, BUT I MUST TELL YOU THAT BY THESE 

KACHHEHRAS ALONE THE SIKHS WILL NOT GET VERY FAR.” 

/ 

KAPUR SINGH, SACHI SAKHI' (PUNJABI) 

RAJROOP PRAKASHAjS. JULLUNDUR, 1972, p. 58 


father and son at a cricket match, on the right of 

MAHARAJA BHUPINDRA SINGH IS THE MAHARAJKUMAR OF 
V1ZIANAGRAM. 


MAHARAJA YADAVINDRA SINGH WAS A KEEN CRICKETER 
HE REPRESENTED INDIA AGAINST JARDINE’S AND LORD TEN- 
NISON’S TEAMS. IN THIS PICTURE, HE IS SITTING AS A MEM¬ 
BER OF THE INDIAN TEAM WHICH PLAYED JARDINE’S. 
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passed to prevent juveniles from smoking, ordering that 
if a minor were found smoking in a public place he 
might be stopped from doing so and the tobacco and 
cigarettes in his possession might be seized and destroyed. 

To look after the welfare of soldiers, ex-soldiers and 
their families. District Soldiers’ Boards were organized all 
over the State, with the Central Soldiers’ Board to pro¬ 
mote and maintain good relations between the military 
and civilian classes. 

The development of trade and industries as well had 
its due share of His Highness’ attention. The productive 
capacity of the Bhupindra Cement Works at Surajpur, 
at the feet of the Simla Hills, was enlarged and, with the 
construction of new residential quarters for the workers 
of the factory, a small beautiful town arose on the place. 
Chandigarh-Surajpur quarries were put to more economic 
and profitable use. The work at the Narnaul mines was 
entrusted to an enterprising private firm. 

Up to 1937, the town of Patiala alone had been 
electrified and the rest of the State used earthen lamps 
with sarson-oil or kerosene-oil lanterns and lamps. His 
Highness took in hand the electrification of almost all 
the towns with electric speed with libral grant of licenses 
for the generation and supply of electric power on com¬ 
mercial basis. The repair of old roads was placed on the 
top of the P.W.D. programmes, and the private road to 
Ghagga was thrown open for public traffic. 

To stem the tide of rising prices owing to the out¬ 
break of World War II, and to meet the panic of famine 
spread by hoarders, profiteers and black-marketeers, 
Maharaja Yadavindra Singh ordered on September 
10, 1939, that ’till further notice all essential commod¬ 
ities should continue to be sold at pre-war prices. At 
the same time, he advised his subjects to report unhes¬ 
itatingly all cases of excessive prices to the police who 
were authorised to take immediate action according to 
law. Five weeks later was appointed a Central Board to 
regulate and fix prices of food articles and oils, fuel, 
medical supplies, etc-., with total prohibition of the 
export of food grains from the State. 

On the outbreak of the World War in 1939, the 
Maharaja founded the Khalsa Defence of India League 
which sent thousands of stalwart Panjabis to join the 
colours. He also personally went to die Italian theatre 
of war and to the Middle East and Malaya. 

He became a leading light in the politics of the Indian 
Princes soon after he became the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes in 1943. When after the failure of 
the Cripps’ mission in 1942, the British Government 
sent to India the Cabinet Mission under the leadership 
of Lord Pethick Lawrence, the Maharaja of Patiala was 
often the central figure in the negotiations. He was the 
head of the Princes’ delegation that met the mission on 
behalf of the Indian States. He was also a member of 
the Negotiation Committee of the Princes which, under 
the Cabinet Mission plan, was to negotiate with the rep¬ 
resentatives of British India the terms on which the 
states would accede to the Indian Union. Many a 
hurdle was placed in the way of negotiations by some 
of the reactionary princes who were looking for an op¬ 
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portunity to sabotage the Cabinet Mission plan. The 
efforts of Maharaja Yadavindra Singh,, with unshaken 
devotion to the cause of mother India, with the co-oper¬ 
ation of a number of patriotic princes, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping the majority of the princes united 
on the side of the Indian Nationalist leaders. 

There was a long tussle between the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League over participation in 
the Interim Government set up before the formal 
declaration of the independence of the country. 
Frustrated in their designs, the Muslim Leaguers on 
July 29. 1946, decided to embark upon Direct Action 
for the achievement of a separate Muslim State — the 
Pakistan. At the same time, they let loose a violent 
Direct Action propaganda of hate and hostility against 
the non-Muslims in the Muslim-majority areas, both in 
the east and the west of the country. And, it worked 
such a havoc throughout the land in the shape of whole 
sale massacres, indiscriminate arson and loot, organized 
abduction and rape of women, etc., as would put the 
misdeeds of Hulakoo and Changez to shame. 

Discussion between the Negotiations Committee of 
the Chamber of Princes and the States’ Committee of 
the Constituent Assembly passed through very anxious 
stages on February 8 and 9, 1947, and it was feared that 
the reactionaries among the princes might sabotage the 
participation of the States in the Assembly. It was at 
this critical moment that, in the words of the Tribune 
of February 11, “The Maharaja of Patiala saved the situ¬ 
ation” and "succeeded in frustrating the plot that had 
been hatched” by them for the purpose. 

Patiala was one of the first princely states to decide 
on March 13, 1947, to participate in the Constituent 
Assembly and to send up its representatives as members. 
This gave a healthy and encouraging lead to many a 
wavering state which soon followed in the footsteps of 
Patiala and took part in the Consembly. 

The arrival of the new Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, 
in March 1947, with the decision of the British Govern¬ 
ment to divide the country into Hindustan and Pakistan, 
put entirely a new complexion on the politics of India. 

At this stage a very dangerous proposal aimed at further 
division of Hindustan was set afloat in princely circles, 
suggesting the creation of one or more separate indepen¬ 
dent federations of Indian States. A number of ruling 
princes were easily taken in. A word from Maharaja 
Yadavindra Singh in their support would have created 
a situation which even the great Iron-man of India, 

Sardar Vallabh-bhai Patel, would have found difficult 
to control. But once again the Maharaja of Patiala rose 
to the occasion to save the situation. He not only refused 
to associate himself with further division of the country, 
but also, on the other hand, stood up like a Himalayan 
rock to oppose it. He gathered to his side a number of 
patriotic princes and so moulded their opinions as to 
bring them in line with his own views to oppose the 
proposed creation of the States’ federation. This saved 
India for all time to come from a permanent source of 
weakness and danger from within and without. 



On August 1, 1947, twenty-two rulers of states, with 
Maharaja Yadavindra Singh leading, signified their de¬ 
cision to accede to the Indian Union, and others follow¬ 
ed in quick succession. This was a great triumph for the 
Maharaja of Patiala and Sardar Patel who were able to 
accomplish for the unification of India something unique 
in the history of this great sub-continent. 

On August 15, 1947, India was declared to be inde¬ 
pendent, with West Panjab and East Bengal cut out of 
her sides to create the Muslim State of Pakistan. 

The birth of Pakistan caused the severest of pangs to 
Mother India. While thousands of her non-Muslim child¬ 
ren were mercilessly butchered in the West Pakistan and 
lakhs of them were driven out of their ancestral homes 
and hearths at the point of dagger, lakhs of her Muslim 
children were torn away from her lap under dreadful 
circumstances to reside in the newly created country. 
This was the inevitable result of the Muslim League pro¬ 
paganda among their masses. 

Some indications of the coming events had come from 
the speeches of the League leaders. As early as the be¬ 
ginning of April 1946, Malik Sir Feroze Khan Noon had 
said that “the havoc which the Muslims will play will 
put to shame what Halaku did” (The Tribune, Lahore, 
April 11, 1946). And Halaku (Hulagu) Khan is known 
to the history of the world as one of the most cruel 
and remorseless destroyers of human life and property. 
Sardar Abdul Rab Nishtar said in August 1946, months 
before the blood-thirsty dagger was actually unsheathed, 
that “Pakistan can only be achieved ... if need be, and 
opportunity arose, by shedding the blood of others. 
Mussalmans are no believers in the creed of ahimsa. We 
will just do as the situation demanded” (The Tribune. 
August 18, 1946). According to Raja Ghazanfar Ali’s 
statement (August 31, 1946), they were to wait “until 
the fire-order comes from Qaid-i-Azam Jinnah” (Civil 
and Military Gazette. Lahore). On September 4, Khan 
Iftikhar Hussain Khan of Mamdot, President of the 
Punjab Provincial Muslim League, applealed to the 
Muslim lawyers “in the name of Islam and Pakistan .. . 
to spread out all over the province, in every village, casba, 
town and city, and to do preliminary spade work of 
propaganda without which no revolutionary upsurge 
and determined struggle is possible” \(The Dawn, Sept¬ 
ember 5, 1946). Even the Qaid-i-Azam Mr. Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah, thought of civil war as an effective method 
to coerce his adversaries to agree to the demands of the 
Muslim League. Preparations and training for a blood¬ 
bath therefore continued in the autumn and winter 
months and the fire-order was given in December, as a 
trial to begin with, in the predominently Muslim district 
of Haripur Hazara. There could be no doubt about the 
success of the fire and sword operations there against 
the helpless small minorities of Hindus and Sikhs who 
were taken unawares and were driven away with heavy 
losses in life and property. 

So horrifying were the wholesale murders and loot 
of the non-Muslim in West Pakistan at the instigation of 
the Muslim Leaguers that pod-fearing Muslims also felt 
shocked. One of them Sheikh Akbar Hussain of Ravi 


Road Lahore wrote in a letter published in the Civil am 
Military Gazette on October 10, 1947: “Are these mur 
ders sanctioned by Islam? Is this butchery allowed by 
Islamic laws? Is this killing of women and children in 
accordance with the rules of Shariat? Well, I dare say, 
these acts are against Islam and Shariat. ” No religion 
permits this. But political murderers and looters know 
no religion. 

The government of the Panjab was also then Muslim- 
dominated. Nobody was there, therefore, to help them 
Thousands of Hindus and Sikhs were thus rendered 
homeless, with no place to go to for shelter. Robbed 
of all their belongings, most of them had nothing to 
live on or to cover their half-naked bodies. The Govern¬ 
ment of India simply looked on, dazed and confused. 

It was at this critical moment that Maharaja Yadavendra 
Singh came to the help of the helpless and made his 
historic announcement welcoming the distressed refugee 
to come and settle down in Patiala where they would be 
given all possible facilities. The refugees looked this as 
a God-sent offer through the benevolent agency of His 
Highness Maharaja Yadavindera Singh, and, in response 
thereto, they poured into Patiala by the thousands, be¬ 
ginning with the second week of March 1947. The 
number of refugees in Patiala City camps soon rose to 
25,000. 

With a view to relieving pressure in Patiala, camps 
were also opened in several other towns of the State 
and an appeal for funds for the Refugees' Relief Funds 
was made bv the Prime Minister of the State with a don¬ 
ation of Rs. 2 lakhs from the Maharaja himself. The 
public responded magnanimously to this appeal with 
the result that the amount received by way of dona¬ 
tions aggregated Rs. 3,17,927-3-8. The number of 
refugees in camps other than those in Patiala and sur¬ 
roundings and in Sirhind went up to 24,806 and ac¬ 
cording to the Report on the Working of the Relief and 
Rehibilitation Committee. Patiala, from April 8, 1947, 
to February 25, 1948, the Patiala State spent Rs. 
16,40,526-10-6 on relief and rehabilitation of urban 
, refugees in addition to the expenditure on the resettle¬ 
ment of rural refugees on land in the villages of the 
State. 

Not only this, the Ladies’ Club under the inspiring 
lead of Maharani Mohindar Kaur rendered great ser¬ 
vice to the refugees in collecting and distributing 
clothes and other immediate necessities of life, in 
addition to personal supervision of Guru ka langar 
in different camps. In fact everyone in Patiala did his 
and her best to contribute all that could be done for 
the welfare of the displaced persons in their hour of 
need. 

As a result of the conference of the Sikhs held at 
Patiala on October 22, 1947, with a view to mobilizing 
the scattered energies of the community for safeguard¬ 
ing their interests in different fields, an organization 
under the name of Panthic Darbar was set up with 
Maharaja Sahib as its President. It was welcomed not 
only by the rulers of the Panjab States and by leaders 
of political parties but was also blessed by religious men 
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like Sant Randhir Singh of Narangwal. 

With the declaration of the independence of India 
as sovereign Democratic Republic, the process of demo¬ 
cratising the erstwhile princely states began with the 
accession thereto of over five hundred of them. The 
state of Patiala was originally recognized as a separate 
viable unit, but as the Union of the other seven smaller 
states appeared not to be endurable, the formation of 
the Union inclusive of Patiala came to be suggested. 

The Maharaja of Patiala volunteered to make whatever 
sacrifice was involved m the formation of the bigger 
union, and the convenant therefore was signed by the 
rulers of Patiala, Jind, Nabha, Faridkot, Kapurthala, 
Malerkotla, Nalagarh and Kalsia on May 5, 1948, includ¬ 
ing the provision that Maharaja Yadavindra Singh would 
be first Rajpramukh of the Patiala and the East Panjab 
states Union. The Union was formally inaugurated on 
July 15, 1948, by Sardar Vallabh-bhai Patel, the Deputy 
Prime Minister of India, who in the course of his inaug¬ 
ural address said: 

I must mention the notable contribution which 
H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala made to the unity 
and integrity of India. He took up the cause of 
the country at a time when there were few 
friends amongst the Princely Order and when 
serious attempts were being made to balkanise 
India by means of one or more Rajasthans. It 
was his patriotic lead that contributed in a large 
measure to a change in the attitude of the Princes 
to the problem of accession to the Indian Dominion. 
I acknowledge the ready and willing help which 
the Rulers have given me in implementing the 
policy of integration and democratization. This 
involved on their part considerable sacrifice and 
self-denial. For all this I am most grateful. I 
am particularly happy to associate myself with 
the inauguration ceremony of the Patiala and 
East Punjab States Union as this is the last cele¬ 
bration of its kind. It marks the coping stone 
of the arch which the Government of India, with 
the co-operation of the Rulers and the States' 
people, has built to contribute towards the stabil¬ 
ity of the country's structure. It now remains 
with the people to utilize the tremendous opport¬ 
unity that lies before them. The future is now 
with the people; they themselves can make or 
mar it. 

The Patiala and the East Panjab States Union came 
into actual existence a month and five days later when 
Maharaja Yadavindra Singh took over the administra¬ 
tion of the Union as its Rajpramukh on August 20, 1948. 

On this occasion the people of the Panjab were right¬ 
ly happy and the Premier of the Panjab Government, 

Dr. Gopi Chand Bhargava, presented to him an address 
on behalf of the Hindus and Sikhs of the country as a 
token of their deep affection and reverence for him. 
Among other things, the address said: 


At a very critical stage in the freedom move¬ 
ment of India the Indian States under the wise 
guidance of Your Highness ensured the British 
Cabinet Mission in May 1946, that the Indian 
States fully share the general desire in the coun¬ 
try for the immediate attainment by India for 
her full stature . . . Again it was the wise state- 
manship of Your Highness that gave the lead in 
the matter of the accession of Indian States to 
the Dominion of India. 

In the recent tragic circumstances, a still 
greater proof came when Your Highness threw 
open not only your State and all the resources 
at your command, but also your heart to the 
afflicted victims of communal frenzy in the West 
Punjab. When all was darkness, when every¬ 
thing that they had possessed had been lost, 
when they found themselves without succour 
and without hope, when they had suffered indes¬ 
cribable and inhuman brutalities, when even the 
faith in the future had been shattered, Your High¬ 
ness was the first to extend a ray of hope, and 
offered to stand by them, and give an asylum to 
the homeless and the afflicted. The Refugees 
from West Punjab were provided with means to 
stand up again on their legs and they were set¬ 
tled on land and in various avocations of life. 

You grudged no expense, you spared no effort, 
you moved amongst them freely, offering them 
solace and succour. Your noble example re¬ 
stored confidence in human nature and gave 
them courage. No words can express the grati¬ 
tude of those who received help and assistance 
at your hands, or the admiration of others who 
have watched it from far and near. We feel 
proud that a Punjabi Prince has accomplished 
all this single-handed. 

Inspired by your love and care, the Patiala 
army, every soldier and commander of which is 
distinguished and is outstanding for his personal¬ 
ity, courage and discipline, was the first to strike 
terror in the hearts of the savage and bloody 
Kashmir Raiders, and turn them on their heels. 

You were one of the few Indian leaders to 
whom the woefully suffering refugees of Kashmir 
hopefully appealed to save them from harrow¬ 
ing diseases and their fast spreading destruction. 

As the leader of the Panthic Darbar, you at once 
sent a fully equipped medicial mission to Kashmir, 
which has nursed and saved the lives of thousands 
of destitute Kashmiris. 

Finding the Government of India fully absorbed in 
receiving and rehabilitating the streams of rural and 
urban refugees pouring in from the West and the East 
Pakistan, and many of its military units deployed for 
their relief and resettlement in different parts of the 
country, leaders of the Pakistan thought it to be the 
most opportune time to take forcible possession of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir in violation of the 
Standstill agreement into which they had entered 



with it. According to a communique of the Kashmir 
Government of October 17, 1947, armed people from 
Pakistan had created distrubances in the Poonch and 
Mirpur-Khas areas and that further trouble was appre¬ 
hended on the Jammu-Pakistan border. Complaining 
of the unfriendly attitude of Pakistan in not allowing 
the working of the Standstill agreement, the Kashmir 
Government told the Governor-General and Premier 
of that country that in the case of the continuance 
of this attitude of Pakistan, “Kashmir would be justi¬ 
fied in asking for friendly assistance” ( Reuter. CMG. 

Oct. 20, 1947). 

A strong column of Pakistani raiders backed by their 
army men drove down the Domel road on October 20, 
1947, hoping to be in Srinagar on the 26th. But they 
wasted some days in their looting operations on the 
way. Then they were also held back by a small brave 
contingent of about 150 men under Brigadier Rajendra 
Singh of the State forces. On October 25, Maharaja Hari 
Singh of Jammu and Kashmir sent an SOS to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India apprising them of the critical situa¬ 
tion there. The plea for immediate military aid was 
supported by Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah, the pop¬ 
ular leader of the Kashmir people. On October 26, 
Maharaja Hari Singh signed the instrument of the access¬ 
ion of the Jammu and Kashmir State to India. The 
State thus became a part and parcel of India and its 
defence against foreign aggression became her respon¬ 
sibility. On receipt of an urgent message from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Maharaja Yadavindra Singh responded to 
the call for military aid to the Jammu and Kashmir 
State with his proverbial quickness. Detachments of 
Patiala troops were immediately flown to Srinagar, and 
before reinforcements arrived they were able to check 
the first onrush of the Pakistani invaders who were ul¬ 
timately driven back, and Kashmir was saved. But pol¬ 
iticians at times commit blunders in proportion of their 
bigness. The Pakistanis were on the run and Indian 
soldiers were pursuing them at close quarters when the 
cease-fire was ordered. If it had only been delayed by 
a couple of days or so, the Kashmir State would have 
been cleared of the raiders and the Kashmir problem 
would have been practically solved for all time to come. 

The Patiala and the East Panjab States Union, popu¬ 
larly known as the PEPSU, was destined to live only 
for eight years, two months and eleven days, and on 
November 1, 1956. it was merged with the East Punjab. 
But as ill-luck would have it, the new Panjab came to 
be sub-divided on linguistic basis ten years later on 
November 1, 1966, with the state of Haryana carved 
out of it, in addition to some areas of the Hoshiarpur 
district transferred to the Himachal Pradesh. 

The establishment of a University at Patiala had 
been on the programme of the PEPSU Government. 

But the dream of His Highness the Rajpramukh and 
Sardar Gian Singh Rarewala, the Prime Minister of the 
State, came to be realized on April 30, 1962, when the 
University Act passed in the Panjab Legislative Assembly, 
with the active support of its chief minister Sardar Par- 
tap Singh of Kairon, came into force. The Punjabi Univ¬ 


ersity, Patiala, was inaugurated on June 24. 1962, whei 
at the same time, a two-volume Abhinandan Granth, 
printed on Silk, was presented to Dr. Bhai Jodh Singh, 
the first Vice-Chancellor of the University. Professor 
Harbans Singh, M.A., PES (I), then on deputation from 
the Punjab Educational Service as Officer on Special 
Duty, and Secretary to the University Establishment 
Committee, was appointed as the first Registrar of 
the Punjabi University. 

In 1965 His Highness went to Italy as Ambassador 
of the Union of India. He was then induced in 1966 to 
enter into the politics of the Panjab as a member of the 
Legislative Assembly. But he soon realized that this 
was not the right step for him to take. He had been 
brought up in a different atmosphere. Trained as a 
straight-forward gendeman, a disciplined soldier and 
sportsman, he could not reconcile himself to the trick¬ 
eries and intrigues of professional politicians. He, there¬ 
fore, wisely and quietly, left politics to devote himself tc 
constructive service of his community as President of 
the Guru Gobind Singh Foundation established in 1964 
and later of the Guru Nanak foundation established 
in 1965. 

With his abiding interest in sports as Chairman of the 
All-India Council of Sports and as Honorary Life-Presi¬ 
dent of the Asian Games Federation, he was closely 
associated with the Olympic movement in India and 
many other social and cultural activities in the country. 
He headed the I.O.A. from 1937 to 1960. The establish¬ 
ment of the National Institute of Sports at Patiala was 
mostly due to his efforts. He was the Pro-Chancellor 
and Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes and India’s 
delegate to the 11th session of the U.N. General Assem¬ 
bly in 1956-7. He also attended the UNESCO confer¬ 
ence in 1958 and the FAO conference in 1959. 

Thrice was he elected the Preisdent of the Sikh Ed¬ 
ucational Conference and he presided over its annual 
sessions at Patiala (1949), Delhi (1952) and Indore 
(1961); and, for many years he continued to be the 
Patron of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, the premier 
educational institution of the Sikhs. 

Since November 1971, His Highness Maharaja Yad- 
avendra Singh was India’s Ambassador to the Nether¬ 
lands at the Hague where he died suddenly of heart 
attact on June 17, 1974. His body was flown to India 
via London, and was cremated with full state honours 
on the 21st at Patiala in the family crematorium, the 
Shahi Samadhan. His ashes were immersed in water at 
Patalpuri at Kiratpur on the 24th, and the last religious 
ceremony, the Bhog of Sri Guru Granth Sahib in his 
memory, was performed at the new Moti Bagh Palace 
at Patiala on the 26th, when glowing tributes were paid 
to him for his manyfold services in the cause of the 
motherland. He leaves behind him his wife Maharani 
Mohindar Kaur, his two daughters and two sons, Amar- 
indar Singh and Malavindar Singh. 
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1691 

1707 

1714 

1716 

1722 

1727 

1731 


1745 

1745-6 

1747-8 

1748 

1749 

1750. 

1752 

1753 


CHRONOLOGY OF BABA ALA SINGH (FOUNDER OF PATIALA DYNASTY) 

/ 

/ 


Born at Rampura. 

Marries Fateh Kaur of the village Kaleke. 
Murder of his father, by his own kinsmen. 
Avenges the death of his father. 

Leaves Bhadaur and settles at Barnala. 

Gets his share of his ancestral villages. 

Founds Longowal. 

Captures Nima. 

Battle of Barnala: defeats a confederacy of 
the Munj Rajputs, with the help of the 
Khalsa Dais. 

Takes pahul. 

Fights against the Bhatti chiefs with the 
help of the Khalsa Dais. 

Acquires the territory of his brother Sabha 
Singh on his death. 

Detained by Ali Muhammad Rohilla, the 
Mughal faujdar of Sirhind. 

Escapes from the fort of Sunam. 

Helps the Mughal armies at Manupur and 
receives “honours” from Prince Ahmad. 
Occupies Kakra. 

Constructs a fortress at Bhawanigarh. 
Acquires the pargana of Tohana. 

Receives the submission of the zamindars 
of the pargana of Sanaur. 

Founds Patiala. 


1754 


1755 

1758 

1759 


1761 


1762 

1764 

1765 


Helps the Khalsa Dais in the sack of Sirhind. 
Defeats and kills the Bhatti chiefs of Bud- 
hlada and Boha with the help of the Khalsa 
Dais. 

Battle of Khudal: defeats the combined forcPS 
of Muhammad Amin Khan Bhatti and the 
Mughal faujdar of Hissar. 

Provides grain and fodder to the Mughal armies 
under Alamgir the second and Imadulmulk. 

Battle of Rampura: defeats a coalition of 
Muhammad Amin Khan Bhatti of Bhatner, 
Abdus Samad Khan, the Afghan faujdar of 
Sirhind, and the Rohillas. 

Finally occupies the parganas of Jamalpur 
and Sunam. 

-w 

Helps the Maratha army with foodgrains 
and fodder. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali confirms Ala Singh in 
his possessions and recognizes his indepen¬ 
dence of the Afghan faujdar of Sirhind. 

Helps the Khalsa Dais in the battle of Kup. '~ 

Joins the Khalsa Dais in the sack of Sirhind. 
Lays the foundations of a palace fortress 
at Patiala. 

Receives from Ahmad Shah Abdali the in¬ 
signia of royalty and the independent chief¬ 
tainship of Sirhind for an annual tribute of 
three and a half lakhs of rupees. 

Dies at Patiala, succeeded by his grandson, 
Amar Singh. 
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Maharaja Yadavindra Singh was the principal archi¬ 
tect of the Guru Nanak Foundation as well as of the 
Guru Gobind Singh Foundation which generated much 
new activity in Sikh cultural and literary life. His 
Highness headed both the organizations. Given below 
is a facsimile of an appeal issued by him to secure 
support for the Guru Nanak Foundation. 



appeal by his highness maharaja 
MAHARAJ ADHIRAJ OF 


SIR YADAVINDRA SINGH 
PATIALA 


'% /?/? 

AUt yL, 

. -fsLiK, ^ Ah 

ayf ayy-A 

tyY>{yyAZ*^ y£ yiu 

AytrfYL*yy f yCh. /H(yCy+<y+A*A "7 

yrfrtydC'At sun-lju lyf 

Vayy^ft, P&v-p /vu'f fi-c* <f yh-cA^-J *ApAh 
^yoALy t strtAy yiyulyMA-*Al yj, Lc-fM Ayy stffuAS 1 yA-A 

£$ , lyfa yfiyy^lvf ypL*yf Atcu. 

Z 1 **- C-w-A #-*-/( ttA( yyrtfy<y ay^A sCiy-n***** qaA. f {-<> £bldtvyy t 

H& stv-4.-, /C aJ^APt J jAh*A*+<f'$ PA 

PA yt^Ui-T^- y&+£w-t**-* A^fyAyy, , // iovft,, 

CXuA ayy-*{ t-c-b^ySi. 

lAty* yfyAr-f-vyf y£Zyy- yd yy*y~yfiy_ A lyyi^AAyr jAyCy* yy '{/ft 

j-****« fj (TlyS /^Ait dfyuy <?yCny &**A* 

Aayy^yk yy^yJc-A AyLyh^rfA^i 

^4 ^**fiyf ti /ALyJ^ f AL ^ 

J £*A, AyrA* Jn^yUf 'WtA J°AS*yi A'l A-*.U- <*- > t 
dfi-u**- ( AoA yyjayyuy/f Y*AA> 

PPyA« A^yUyA *yyA £uA** QtA-yy^ < FU*jb ft ^U/-4 
Ah. yUy-o*pJ a. -t4-iy<yjy{ }j /HCAyy ALyttf (* /W**Y*^- '** 
yb+Myt*j ffuyyjJbj^jA+yy r a. e -^y /j 
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“HOW I BECAME HEAD OF THE SIKHS 

- FROM MAHARAJA’S MEMOIRS 


With the passing away of Lt-Gen. Maharaja , 
Sir Yadavindra Singh of Patiala, the last symbol 
of Sikh sovereignty has lapsed. As it were, a 
whole era of history stands annulled. A tower¬ 
ing representative of what used to be princely 
India, Maharaja Yadavindra Singh combined 
the aura and manner of a bygone age with 
the values and aspirations of the fast-chang- 
ing present-day world. Few Indian rulers had 
been brought up in greater splendour than he; 
fewer adjusted themselves with equal dignity 
to the ambience of free and socialistic India. 

He was uncommonly handsome of person and 
most gentlemanly in manner. 6'4 "-tall, with 
his imposing turban and commanding bearing, 
he was the cause of traffic jams in many world 
capitals. 

His personality was many-sided and only a 
full-length biography could do justice to his 
qualities of character and statesmanship and 
to his work in such diverse fields as adminis¬ 
tration, diplomacy, politics, agriculture, horti¬ 
culture, sport and painting. He acted with 
courage and far-sightedness at the time of 
transfer of power to India, and provided timely 
leadership to his brother-princes. His talents 
were freely utilized in Independent India and 
he served the country in many different cap¬ 
acities after ceasing to reign in Patiala. He 
led Indian delegations to the Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organization meetings and served as 
the country's representative to UNO and 
UNESCO. He was President of the Indian 
Council of Sports and was Indian Ambassador, 
first, at Rome and, then, at The Hague. To 

°. Indian Army, to farmers and to the Sikhs 
th world over Maharaja Yadavindra Singh was 
a constant inspiration. For the Sikhs, espec¬ 
ially, his personality was an inestimable boon. 

Between the Government of India and the 
Sikhs he was a kind of bridge and assumed on 
several occasions the delicate task of resolving 
situations of tension. From his hands Sant 
Fateh Singh, the Akali leader, drank the glass 
of juice to break his fast unto death under¬ 
taken to press home to the Government the 
demand for a Punjabi-speaking state. Maharaja 
Yadavindra Singh was chairman of the Punjabi 
University Commission appointed by the Pun¬ 
jab Government preparatory to establishment 
of the Punjabi University at Patiala. As 
President both of Guru Nanak Foundation and 
Guru Gobind Singh Foundation, he led Sikh 
celebrations for the 500th birth anniversary 
of Guru Nanak and the 300th birth anniver¬ 
sary of Guru Gobind Singh. He was proud of 


his Sikh inheritance and valued more than any¬ 
thing else Guru Gobind Singh’s pronouncements 
of blessing for the Patiala family : 'Your house 
is mine own." 

The world will scarcely see again a man of 
Maharaja Yadavindra Singh’s personal charm 
and propriety of manner. For, where and 
when will occur the same peculiar mixture of 
circumstances — that milieu of martial heri¬ 
tage, refinements of courtly culture, rigour of 
personal discipline cultivated under an alert 
and sagacious father such as Maharaja Bhupindra 
Singh was, natural gifts of intelligence and judge¬ 
ment and an enthralling personal presence, and 
Punjabi joie de I vivre and good sense? The 
Maharaja had friends and admirers all over the 
world. To many the sudden and untimely 
death of this gentle and gifted prince of the 
blood has come as a personal shock. 

At The Hague, the Maharaja was working on 
a book of memoirs which, unfortunately, was 
left unfinished. He gave several sittings, speak¬ 
ing into a tape-recorder and answering questions 
put by a Dutch writer. From the tape, a script 
was made. We feel highly privileged to publish 
here brief excerpts from the first portion of 
the unpublished manuscript. 

We Sikhs do not recognize caste. Yet, if 1 must 
mention mine, i come of the Sidhu sub-caste of the 
Jats. Our word for sub-caste is gote or gotra. We are 
possibly the largest number among Sikhs — must be 
about a million; maybe, even more — 1 am not sure. 

But I must first describe to you the origin of Sikhism 
which is my religion. We came into existence in 1469 
when our First Master, Guru Nanak, came on to this 
earth. In Guru Nanak’s simple, but dynamic teaching, 
a new world religion took its birth — the religion of the 
Sikhs. The word “Sikh” derives from the Sanskrit 
shishya. a learner of disciple. Guru Nanak preached 
the message of unity of God and brotherhood of man. 

He rejected caste and image-worship. He expressed 
himself against formalism and superstition. 

It is Guru Gobind Singh who gave finishing touches 
to the work started by Guru Nanak. He created the 
martial order of the Khalsa. He gave us this form — 
unshorn hair and beard. But this was one continuous 
teaching, one ministry from Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind 
Singh through eight intervening Gurus. If Guru Gobind 
Singh made us warriors, he was no less emphatic in im¬ 
pressing the principles of compassion, charity and faith. 

That is how Sikh religion began in the hands of Guru 
Nanak; how it turned into a nation in the hands of Guru 
Gobind Singh and during more-than-a-half-century of 
fierce persecution after his death eventually establishing 
political soverignty in the Punjab. 



Now our Guru is Guru Granth Sahib. When our Guru 
Dashmesh Padshah, our Tenth Master, died, he said, “I 
am going.” He died in Nander in Hyderabad (now in 
Maharashtra) and he knew, of course, that he was going to 
die having been stabbed by a Pathan. Then he passed the 
Guruship to the Holy Word as enshrined in the Guru 
Granth Sahib. The Guru Granth Sahib, was compiled by 
Guru Axjun, the Fifth Guru. It was finalized by the 
Tenth Guru at Damdama Sahib which was in Patiala 
State. Guru Ram Das, the Fourth Guru, had the holy 
tank dug at Amritsar. His successor Guru Arjun invited 
the Muslim Sufi, Mian Mir, to lay the foundation of 
Harmandir. the Golden Temple of modern times. 

Why? Because of the liberal tradition which is at the 
very root of Sikhism. Even our Scripture, the Guru 
Granth Sahib, contains hymns written bv Muslim saints 
such as Shaikh Farid and Hindu Bhaktas such as Kabir. 
Their words, as recorded in our Book, are as sacred to 
the Sikhs as the words of the Gurus. 

Close to Anandpur is Kiratpur. Kiratpur is also sacred 
to the Sikhs. The town was founded by Guru Hargobind, 
the Sixth Guru. This was in the seventeenth century. The 
Guru lived here several years. Now the Sikhs carry to 
Kiratpur the ashes of their dead collected on the third 
day of cremation. There they are thrown into the river 
Sutlej flowing close by. We have a 10-day mourning. 
During this period the whole of the Guru Granth Sahib 
is read through from beginning to end. This is, as you 
might know, a large volume - 1430 pages. An akhandpath 
or continuous reading is completed within 48 hours. In 
this uninterrupted reading a relay of granthis. or readers, 
take their turns on it. As custom prescribes, there must 
not be a moment’s gap in the reading nor a word missed 
or mispronounced. 

During the days of mourning, friends and relations 
come to condole. The head of the bereaved family re¬ 
ceives them. All sit on the ground on durries or carpets, 
covered with white sheets. When my father died, I and 
my brothers sat and received mourners. My wife received 
the ladies. 

On the 10th day is held the prayer-service in front of 
the Guru Granth Sahib. Sacred hymns are recited and 
the concluding portions of the Guru Granth Sahib read 
out. The blessing of Akalpurkh. the Timeless One, is 
sought for the departed soul. To revert to your old 
question about what happens after death. Sikhism be¬ 
lieves in transmigration. One is reborn according to one’s 
deeds. But this cycle of birth and death can be annulled 
if one would understand God’s Will; if one would identify 
oneself with it; if one would secure the Guru’s grace. 

Guru Gobind Singh used to write letters to Sikh com¬ 
munities or their leaders in different parts of the country. 
My ancestors received one such letter. It is written in 
old Punjabi characters. It is signed by Guru Gobind Singh 
with the point of his arrow. That letter had come down 
to me — the Guru’s Hukamnama which is preserved with 
all the reverance due to it. 

Q. “Hukamnama” is a Persian word. 

Ans. Yes; it means an.order. Guru Gobind Singh had 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 128 
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FACSIMILE OF THE LETTER OF GURU GOBIND SINGH SENT TO 
THE ANCESTORS OF THE PATIALA FAMILY. BHAITILOKA AND 
BHAI RAMA. THE HUKAMNAMA IS DATED BHADON 2, 1753 BIK- 
RAMI (AUGUST 2, 1619). THE TOP PORTION IF IN THE HAND OF 
GURU GOBIND SINGH AND THE LOWER PORTION IS WRITTEN 
BY A SCRIBE. IN THIS HUKAMNAMA, THE GURU BLESSED THE 
PATIALA FAMILY WITH THESE WORDS TERA GHAR MERA ASAI 
(YOUR HOUSE IS LIKE MINE OWN). THE ORIGINAL HUKAM¬ 
NAMA IS NOW THE PROUD POSSESSION OF MAHARAJA AMAR- 
1NDER SINGH. 
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THE FOUNDER 



EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SIKH WARRIOR BABA ALA SINGH 
(1691 - 1765). WHO FOUNDED THE PATIALA DYNASTY. 


THE STAR . . . 
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MAHARAJA BHUPINDRA SINGH - BORN 1891, DIED 1938 



THE NOBLE SOUL . . . 


THE TORCH BEARER . . . 



MAHARAJA AMARINDER SINGH. BORN ON MARCH 11, 1942, 
MAHARAJA AMARINDER SINGH WAS EDUCATED AT THE 
DOON SCHOOL, DEHRA DUN, AND SERVED IN THE INDIAN 
ARMY AS A CAPTAIN. AT THE BHOG CEREMONIES FOR HIS 
LATE HIGHNESS. HE WAS PRESENTED WITH SWORDS BY THE 
JATHEDAR OF SRI AJCAL TAJCHAT AND THE HEAD PRIEST OF 
THE GOLDEN TEMPLE AND WAS INVESTED ON BEHALF OF THE 
PANTH WITH THE TITLE OF MAHARAJA. HANDSOME AND 
SUAVE LIRE HIS FATHER, MAHARAJA AMARINDER SINGH IS 
PROUD OF HIS SIKH INHERITANCE. 



LT.-GENERAL MAHARAJA SIR YADAVINDRA SINGH 


written to my ancestors that they should come with a 
certain number of cavalry and a certain number of in¬ 
fantry. He had sent with the letter five shastars, five 
weapons as gifts. Three of these were daggers and two 
swords. 1 still have them. The Hukamnana contained the 
words: "Tera ghar mera asai, " meaning: “Your house is 
like my own.” This is a rare distinction conferred by 
Guru Gobind Singh upon our House. Most of the Sikhs 
itnow about it. That is how 1 became the head of the 
Sikhs. 

Q. That is a very great honour. 

Ans. Of course, it is. 1 told you about the 300th birth 
anniversary of Guru Gobind Singh. Several paintings of 
him were made during that year. No contemporary like¬ 
ness of him exists — not to my knowledge. The artists 
have exercised their imagination and they will continue 
to do so. A well-known Sikh painter, Sobha Singh, made 
for me a portrait. That portrait I presented to the Punjabi 
University which is located in Patiala. The location of 
this University, as 1 recall, became a subject of consider¬ 
able public interest. In 1960, the Punjab Government 
decided to set up in the State a University dedicated to 
development and promotion of punjabi language and 
culture. They appointed a commission to prepare the 
blueprint. 1 was the Chairman of the Commission, with 
the eminent Sikh educationist and theologian Bhai Jodh 
Singh as Vice-Chairman. The most debatable point 
before the Commission was the site of the proposed 
University, when the Commission took up this point, 

I withdrew myself from the meeting — for obvious 
reasons. Yet the decision was in favour of Patiala. So 
we have in Patiala a brand new University. 

Guru Gobind Singh was usually turned out as a 
warrior — with a sword and bow and arrows. At the 
end of each arrow — i.e., below the tip of the arrow — 
he used to have, on some of the arrows, strips of gold 
and silver. This is said to have been for the burial ex¬ 
penses of whomsoever that arrow might hit. I have 
some of Guru Gobind Singh’s arrows with me. Also 
one of his swords as well as a gun. We have a sentiment 
in my family and a tradition. When a lady direct in my 
family is expecting, we get and put Guru Gobind Singh’s 
sword under her pillow. The child born is meant to 
start off his life on earth with the blessings of the Guru. 
These are sentiments. We carry on with them. When 1 
was born it must have happened that way; when my 
sons were born, when my daughters were born, it did 
happen like that. The Guru’s sword under her pillow — 
this gives a sort of sustenance to the woman; tremendous 
sustenance, if you believe in it, if you believe in this 
power. Even on the birth of my grandchildren in direct 
line, it was like that. On both occasions we placed the 
sacred sword under my daughter-in-law’s head. 

Q. Your daughter’s children? 

Ans. No-, it does not go to the daughter. Daughters, 
when married, are governed by the customs and traditions 
of their own families. These customs, these practices 
have their sentimental value. These are matters of faith. 


Baisakhi, the first day of the Indian month of Baisakhi. , 
In that year of 1699, Baisakhi fell on March 31. The 
Sikhs take Baisakhi as the New/Year and the birthday of 
the Khalsa. We exchange cards on that occasion — a 
typical western custom. My battalions, the Sikh batta¬ 
lions in the Indian Army, always send me cards on Baisakh^ 

Q, I must really say that Sikhs are the most out¬ 
standing people in India, and there is no comparison be¬ 
tween the others and the Sikhs. 

Ans. We are the least polluted religion. Older a religion 
farther it is from its source. Sikhism is a young religion 
that way — youngest, in fact, of the major religions of <m 
the world. Pollution is, of course, coming in. But how 
much? It is, as I said, a young religion-, the latest religion, 
now 500 years old, it has its distinctive history which 
gives the Sikhs some of their peculiar characteristics. 

Sikh women enjoy complete equality with men. Literacv 
among Sikh women is perhaps the highest in Indian com- * 
munities. They are progressively going into the professions, 
especilally medicine and teaching — even law. Sikh women 
can lead and conduct prayers and services in the Gurdwaras. 
In soldierly families, as husbands are out fighting, women 
hold the fort in their absence. They look after die house¬ 
hold, the children and the farms. History tells of many 
brave Sikh women who fought in batdes. My great-great- 
great-grand aunt actually led out armies to defend Patiala. 
She was Bibi Sahib Kaur. She was the sister of Maharaja 
Sahib Singh. She fought the Marathas who had come up 
north and wanted to conquer the Punjab. When the Sikh 
troops discovered that their Maharani was herself fighting 
by their side, they threw everything into the action and 
repulsed the Marathas. That was the first reverse the 
advancing Marathas suffered. It happened just outside 
Patiala, very near my own farm — Bahadurgarh — which 
is about 5 miles from the walls of Patiala. 

******* 

The English and the French first came as traders; so 
did the Portuguese. Also the Dutch. It is from Surat 
where the Dutch started off. 

We were up north. The English took time reaching 
the Punjab. They came conquering the country by bits 
and parts. Eventually they set up their military conton- 
ment at Ludhiana, on the left bank of the Sutlej. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh then ruled the Punjab across the 
river. My great-great-great-great-grandfather, Maharaja 
Sahib Singh ruled in Patiala. 

The foundation of Sikh sovereignty in the Punjab 
was laid by Banda Singh. He took amrit from the hands 
of Guru Gobind Singh before the latter died. Accom¬ 
panied by a few of the Sikhs, Banda Singh came to the 
Punjab. He started conquering territories. He sacked 
Sirhind where two minor sons of Guru Gobind Singh 
were bricked up alive in masonry under the orders of 
the Mughal Governor. Banda Singh showed the Sikhs 
the way to power. He himself was captured and executed 
in Delhi with great torture. After him the Sikhs rose 
wherever they could in the Punjab. That is the time when 
four nations were contending for power. They were the 
Mughals, the Afghans, the Marathas and the Sikhs. The 
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Sikhs triumphed in the Punjab. They also suffered much 
persecution. But they ultimately succeeded in establish¬ 
ing their way. Twelve Sikh Sardars ruled the Punjab, each 
in his own area. These were the twelve misls. Two im¬ 
portant misls were the Sukkarchakkia and Phulkia — 
i.e., my ancestors. 

After Ranjit Singh, the Lahore State began to decline. 
^ie English machinations came into full play. Sikh 
started fighting Sikh. That must happen. As we say, 
when the Sikhs have none to fight they must fight them¬ 
selves. Thanks the Lord, Mother Jitoji — Guru Gobind 
Singh’s wife poured sweet patashas into the amrit being 
churned with the steel khanda. Otherwise, 1 do not 
|-ow what the Sikhs would have done. 

The British, however, recognized the Sikhs’ spirit 
of courage and gallantry. Some kind of a mutual respect 
developed. The Sikhs took enthusiastically to western 
education introduced by the British. Likewise, they 
fully utilized the new facilities for farming created by 
b*e British. The latter had laid out a network of canals 
in the Punjab. This brought new prosperity to the 
privince — and to the Sikhs. The Sikhs became one of 
the most progressive communities in India .. They also 
became politically very alive. They were in the forefront 
in India’s fight for freedom. The first swadeshi movement 
iw the country was started by the Sikhs — by the Kuka 
sect, to be more precise. Swadeshi was a word made very- 
meaningful by Gandhiji. It meant use of indigenous things, 
things made in India and boycott of foreign things, things 
made in England. Before Gandhiji, Kukas had done the 
same thing. They did not use mill-made cloth imported 
tom England. They wore homespun khaddar instead, 

They shunned English lawcourts, English schools, and so 
on. They would not make use of the post offices set up 
by the British. They had their own relay system to carry 
mail from one place to another. The Sikhs organized a 
Ghadr (Rebellion) group in San Francisco in 1913. Baba 
f_han Singh, a Sikh peasant from Bhakna, in Amritsar 
district was the president. Then Akali and Babar Akalis 
spearheaded campaigns against the British. Sikhs were 
the backbone of the Indian National Congress in the 
Punjab. The Indian National Army founded by General 
Mohan Singh during World War II was mostly Sikhs. 

Q. If the British had been defeated, you would have 
treated them fairly. 

Ans. True, that would be in character with Sikh tradi¬ 
tion — Indian tradition. If you go, for instance, to Patiala, 
right on the Ferozepore side, you will see plenty of these 
monuments. Somebody’s monument is there-, somebody’s 
here; then there are a couple of monuments of the war. 

If you go over the bridge on the righthand side you will 
see Ferozeshahar; and then you go 5 or 6 miles on the 
left, Mudki and other places; all marked. 

Communal rioting started in Hazara district of North 
West Frontier Province (now in Pakistan) and it gradually 
came down to Rawalpindi-Jeh^um, to Lahore, to Amritsar 
and eventually to Patiala. I passed through all that. 


Q. What was the reason? 

Ans. It was not the hatred between the Sikhs and the 
Muslims, or between the Hindus and the Muslims. They 
had traditionally lived in comfort and peace, especially 
in Patiala. It was a different story when the politicians 
took over — politician of the communal brand. The 
Muslim League, determined on creating a separate country 
for Muslims, started it. And the trouble spread all over. 
Thousands upon thousands were butchered — Muslims, 

Hindus and Sikhs. When I heard of the mass killing of 
Hindus and Sikhs in Muslim dominated north-west 
districts, I said over the radio that the people thus threat¬ 
ened were welcome to Patiala. I made the announcement 
myself. I had said that I would look after them. They 
poured in an endless stream. Soon we had over 800,000 
refugees in camps in the City of Patiala and its suburbs. 

Q. How long did they stay there? 

Ans. There was such a clamour among Hindus and Sikhs 
of the North-west to reach Patiala — to escape despoliation 
and torture. They came in swarms. They came jampacked 
in train, huddled on train-roof, standing on footboards, 
clutching on the handlebars. They had lost everything 
they possessed. Some arrived forcibly shaven; some with¬ 
out their wives, their daughters — a human tragedy on a 
vast scale. The word “refugee” suddenly acquired such 
reality — such poignancy. They had lost everything; yet 
they felt relieved to reach — at least safety. Each day we 
received 10-15-20 thousand people. How they were fed, 

I don't know. We did our best as a Government — as in¬ 
dividuals. For me, it was my personal concern, my personal 
responsibility. We did all we could to feed these vast columns 
of uprooted humanity, to give people work to do, to rehabil¬ 
itate them. 

(By courtesy of Professor Harbans Singh) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF MAHARAJA YADAVINDRA SINGH 


1913 

1930 

1931 

1933 

1935 

1938 


1939 

1939-60 

1943 

1946 

1947 

1948 


1956-57 

1958 

1959. 

1960 

1964 

1965 

1966 
1971 
1974 


Born at Patiala 
January 7th 

Gets diploma from Aitchison College. 

Accompanied his father to the First Round 
Table Conference. 

Promoted Inspector General of Police of 
the State. 

Became Lt-General. 

Went to Quetta to serve his attachment to the 
Second Royal Battalion. 

Attached to Second Patiala Infantry. 

March 23 — Formally recognized as Maharaja 
of Patiala by the Government of India. 

May 22 — Orders abolition of Game-preserves 
(Birs). 

September 10 — Prices of essential commod¬ 
ities in the State fixed at pre-war rates. 

Founded Khalsa Defence of India League. 

President, Indian Olympic Association. 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Led Indian cricket team against visiting 
Australian team. 

Decides to participate in the Constituent 
Assembly. 

May 5 — Convenant signed to form PEPSU 
July 15 — PEPSU inaugurated. 

August 20 — Takes over as Rajpramukh of 
PEPSU. 

Indian’s delegate to the UN General Assembly. 
Attended UNESCO conference. 

Attended FAO conference. 

Chairman, Punjabi University Commission. 
President, Guru Gobind Singh Foundation. 

President, Guru Nanak Foundation. 

Takes over as Ambassador to Italy. 

Elected to the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 
Indian Ambassador to the Netherlands 

June 17 — Died of a heart attack at The Hague. 
June 21 — Cremated at die Shahi Samadhan, 
Patiala. 

June 26 — Bhog at the Motibagh Palace, Patiala. 



MAHARAJA YADAVINDRA SINGH OF PATIALA: 
A MEMOIR 

PROFESSOR L.F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS* 


The sudden death of Maharaja Yadavindra Singh on June 17, 
1974, at The Hague deprived India of one of her most success¬ 
ful diplomats and one of her greatest sportsmen. The loss to 
his own Sikh community is incalculable, for he embodied in 
his own person so many of the distinctive virtues and qualities, 
which have won for the Sikhs their honoured place in the past 
history and present fabric of India. A patriot to his finger-tips, 
he accepted with his customary dignity the decision of the 
Government of India to sweep away all the Princely titles, 
privileges and emoluments which that Government itself had 
so solemnly guaranteed at the time when India became inde¬ 
pendent. 


I first came to know Yadavindra Singh in 1925, when 
he was the twelve-year old Heir-Apparent to his father, 
the famous and colourful Maharaja Bhupendra Singh, 
whom I had accompanied to Geneva as Political Advisor 
when he attended the League of Nations meeting of that 
year. At the time, I was Director of Public Relations — 
a Specialist on Contract — with the Government of India 
and my name had gone forward as prospective Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Dacca University. But I was so greatly attracted 
by the personality of Maharaja Bhupendra Singh that 
when he asked me to join his service as Wazier-i-Kharija 
(Foreign Minister), I resigned from the Government ot 
India and came to Patiala. Maharajkumar Yadavindra 
Singh was at that time living with his half-brother and 
his two Tutors in the old Baradari Palace, which was next 
door to my official residence, Mubarak Bagh. Young as 
he was, he impressed me as a particularly quiet, thought¬ 
ful boy, excellently well-mannered, in some ways older 
than his years. He was not greatly interested in shikar 
or gun-dogs — two activities which his father was passion¬ 
ately addicated — but his main interests were divided be¬ 
tween a love of gardening and sports of all kinds. He 
soon showed great promise as a cricketer, and his father, 
himself an enthusiastic patron of the game, and the proud 
owner of the highest cricket-ground in the world at his 
summer resort of Chail, in the Simla Hills, was careful to 
see that from his earliest years he had the best possible 
tuition. This began at the hands of the famous Colonel 
Mistrv; it was later continued by Australian and British 
professionals, like Frank Tarrant. But interest in cricket 
and other games, such as polo (he started the sport of 
bicycle polo in northern India!) did not prevent him 
from putting in a great deal of serious reading; in parti¬ 
cular, he took religious education, which he pursued under 
the best Sikh scholars, very earnestly. From his earliest 
years, he came to appreciate the responsibilities towards 
the Sikh community which would fall to him when he 
ascended his ancestral gaddi. 

Thus when the time came for him to enter Aitchison 
College at Lahore, he was exceptionally well-prepared 
to excel — far better than most of the young scions of 

'Historian and writer, Professor Rushbrook Williams was Professor of 
History at Allahabad University and Foreign Minister in Patiala State. 

In England, he was a leading writer .for the London Times. Professor 
Williams, who now lives in Scotland, celebrated his 84th birthday on 
July 10, 1974. I 


the Princely houses of northern India who were his class¬ 
mates. Unlike many of them, he worked as hard as he 
played — both to the maximum of his already remarkable 
capacity. Before long, he was captain of most of the 
college sporting teams. Already he was a great all-rounder. 
It was not only in cricket that he made his mark; he 
proved himself first-rate in athletics, hockey, tennis, swim¬ 
ming, shooting, angling and mountaineering. Very rarely 
in the history of the college had any one prince displayed 
such notable proficiency in so many different branches of 
sportsmanship. And he succeeded in doing all this without 
any detriment to his academic studies.. In due course he 
graduated, winning the coveted Rivaz Gold Medal for the 
Best Boy of the year. It was thus, covered with honours, 
that he returned to Patiala after a short period at Benares 
University. 

By that time I myself had been “lent" by Maharaja 
Bhupendra Singh to the Central Organization of the 
Princes, and. in fact, I never returned to Patiala Service. 

But I kept in close touch with Patiala affairs, and had 
many friends there. I was a little anxious about how 
Maharajkumar Yadavendra Singh would get on when he 
reverted to Patiala life; for the position of an heir-apparent 
of an Indian State in the old days was not always an easy 
one. Not infrequently, difficulty and friction would make 
their appearance, as I came to know from my increasing 
intimacy with many of the Rajput rulers. But in Patiala, 
this did not happen; Maharaja Bhupendra Singh’s affec¬ 
tionate disposition and pride in his Heir were matched by 
Yadavendra Singh’s appreciation of his father’s many 
lovable qualities. He did not always agree with him; but 
was a thoroughly dutiful son. Very wisely, the Maharaja 
gave his son plenty to do and an early training in respon¬ 
sibility. The Maharajakumar took a course at the Police 
Training School at Phillaur. Later he was attached to 
the 11th Sikhs for instruction in military affairs. 
Throughout this period of his career, Yadavindra Singh 
began to gain an all-India reputation for sporting prowess; 
he kept in hard training and never slacked off either in 
play or at work. Hard work and sport were, as it were, 
his business; but his real hobby, to be pursued in every 
rare moment of leisure, was horticulture, particularly 
fruit cultivation, and gardening. Maharaja Bhupendra 
Singh, though no agriculturalist himself, was ready to 
further his son’s chosen pursuit. After ensuring his 
familiarity with the problems of law and order by ap- 
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pointing him to responsible positions in the Patiala 
Police Force, he made him Secreatry in the Departments 
of Forests and Horticulture. The result was to give the 
Maharajkumar a thorough grounding in many aspects of 
State administration. Tactfully, he introduced a number 
of reforms, did his best to remedy grievances, and quietly 
made up his mind about a number of things which he 
thought ought to be done when time put him in a. 
position to do them. 

Maharaja Bhupendra Singh’s prominent position in 
public affairs early introduced Maharajkumar Yadavindra 
Singh to the complications of Princely politics in the late 
twenties and early thirties. He formed his own ideas of 
the part which the Princely States should play when 
India became independent; and these ideas did not al¬ 
ways square with the differing — and often incompatible — 
plans put forward by the older generation of rulers.. 
Yadavendra Singh was not so much interested on how — 
if at all — the rulers could preserve their privileges in a 
changing world; what inspired him was die question of 
how they could serve their country. Maharaja Bhupendra 
Singh, like Maharaja Ganga Singh of Bikaner, kept in close 
touch with the leaders of the nationalist movement in 
British India; and just prior to the first session of the 
Round Table Conference in 1930 they began to sound 
their brother Princes about the part which the States 
should play in some kind of Indian Federation. Mahara¬ 
jkumar Yadavindra Singh accompanied his father to London 
and it was there that I again met him after an interval of 
some years. I saw quite a lot of him, as 1 was myself on 
the Secretariat of the Prince’s Central Organization be¬ 
fore I became Substitute-Delegate for the Maharaja Jam 
Sahib of Nawanagar. I was immensely impressed with 
Yadavindra Singh, as, indeed, 1 think was everyone who 
met him; he was quiet and gentle in manner, but he had 
an independence of judgement, a breadth of vision and 
a deep sense of personal responsibility which augured 
well for the time when he would succeed to the gaddi. 

He saw a great deal of the Maharaja of Bikaner, and began 
a close friendship with the Bikaner Heir-Apparent, 
Maharajkumar Sadul Singh, with whom he had many 
ideas in common, particularly about the part which the 
Princes ought to play in a future self-governing India. 

But in spite of his serious cast of mind, which had already 
inspired him to view the developing Indian service not so 
much as a prince but as a patriot, he was no bookish 
pedant. His handsome face and magnificent height, his 
prowess at every kind of sport, and his unaffected genial¬ 
ity marked him out even at the early age of 17 as a 
future leader of men. 

Yadavindra Singh spent the next eight years quietly 
preparing himself for his future responsibilities towards 
Patiala State, the Sikh community, and India as a whole. 

He gained an increasing reputation not only as a sports¬ 
man, but also a patron and an organizer of sport. His 
ambition was to see India in the front rank not only in 
cricket, but also in athletics and in every branch of inter¬ 
national competitive games. He spent much time with his 
Regiment; he was actually in residence at Quetta in 1935 
at the outbreak of the frightful earthquake disaster. The 


fearless gallantry which he displayed in personally rescu¬ 
ing many of the victims and/relieving their distress won 
for him a measure of affectionate respect of which his 
father, and indeed all Patiala, were immenseiv proud. 

He took all this in his stride; he never strove for fame 
or popularity; when both came, they never spoiled his 
judgement or disturbed his equanimity. 

He was only twenty-five years of age when the death 
of his father made him Maharajadhiraj of Patiala. Maharaj. 
Bhupendra Singh was not an easy man to follow. He had 
been on The gaddi since childhood; he had established a 
tradition of magnificence and of princely generosity _ 
which at times had strained even the resources of his 
wealthy State. All too many people, some of them un¬ 
worthy, had exploited his kind heart and lavish munifi¬ 
cence. Although in some respects he was easy-going, he ha 
immense capacity, a quick mind, and great gifts of leader¬ 
ship. He had made his mark, not only on Patiala but on^, 
India as a whole-, his life had been spent in high statesman¬ 
ship; indeed some of his critics declared that he was less 
interested in the administration of his State than in the 
problems which confronted the Princely Order as a whole. 
Inevitable, because of Yadavindra Singh’s simple tastes 
and modest style of living, the changes which he intro- _ 
duced in Patiala began at the top. He contrived many 
economies without any loss of dignity; he set the State 
finances in order; he overhauled the entire administration, 
abolishing sinecures and waste, and with the resources 
thus set free, he revolutionised education, public health, 
agriculture and industry, improving communications and^ 
stimulating every branch of the economy. And with all 
this, he found time and means to begin that generous but 
discriminating patronage of sport and sportsmen on an all- 
India basis which was later to make his name so famous. 

This concentration on the welfare of his subjects did 
not prevent him from following his father’s example by 
interesting himself in matters outside his own State. He 
was proud of being a Sikh; from the beginning of his rule 
he exhibited a deep concern with the fortunes of the Sikh 
community as a whole, the majority of whom wlecomed hi; 
leadership. He thus acquired great influence with them, 
which he employed in statesmanlike fashion to heal feud r _ 
to reconcile differences, and to promote a sense of com¬ 
mon interest. His efforts in these directions were of great 
value not only to the Sikh community — at that time 
restless and apprehensive for their future — but also to 
the country as a whole. Thus, when war broke out, the 
Maharaja found no difficulty in organizing the Khalsa 
Defence of India League to mobilize the famous fighting 
capacity of the Sikh community. 

The war, which brought Maharaja Yadavindra Singh 
many problems and much honour from the British and 
their allies, did not prevent him from devoting attention 
to the question of the policitcal future of the Princely 
States. He became in succession a member of the Stand¬ 
ing Committee of the Chamber, pro-Chancellor, and at 
a remarkable young age, Chancellor. But he found that 
a number of the older Princes were not thinking along 
the same lines as himself ; they did not share his all-India 
standpoint, being more concerned with the maintenance 
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or their traditional position than with the contribution 
which they could make to the stability and progress of 
the country as a whole. The problem of the future of 
the States became all the more pressing because the 
outbreak of war had interrupted the negotiations with 
the Rulers which might have brought them into the 
federal structure envisaged by the Act of 1935; and 
bv the time the war had been won, the political thought 
of British India had moved on so rapidly that there 
seemed to be little room.for the States as such in any 
future polity. This left them alternatives; either to 
identify themselves with the future of British India 
or to try and form a quasi-independent: “Third Force” 
occupying a considerable territorial section of the 
subcontinent and in treaty relations with an inde¬ 
pendent India and an independent Pakistan, if one 
emerged. 

I'o the younger generation of progressive Princes, 
represented by Maharaja Yadavindra Singh and Maharaja 
S.nlul Singh of Bikaner, the second alternative was un¬ 
thinkable. They were Princes, true; but they were 
also partiots. Even so, pressures in favour of this 
course were considerable, especially as some of the 
R-ijput Rulers.were attracted by the possibility, 
held out by Pakistani leaders, of guarantees of their 
independence if they declined to merge themselves 
inio the new India. At this critical juncture, and on 
the eve of Indian independence, Maharaja Yadavindra 
Singh acted with the greatest decision. Using his own 
judgement, and refusing to be bound by a majority 
vore of the Chamber, he sent his representatives to 
the Constituent Assembly. He cooperated whole¬ 
heartedly with Lord Mountbatten in the latter’s 
plans for securing the adhesion of the States to the 
new Union of India, and he was among the first of 
all the Rulers to sign the Treaty of Accession which 
cnrailed the surrender of his ruling powers and the 
merging of Patiala State in the greater India. His 
relations with Lord Mountbatten were close and 
cordial; indeed, in the course of the very summer in 
which he died, he had planned to visit Lord Mount- 
barten in order to consult him about a memoir — 
perhaps intended to be the beginning of an autobio¬ 
graphy — which he had drafted for the purpose, pre¬ 
sumably, of recording his own impressions of those 
dil t'icult and, indeed, crucial days. 

Political memories are notoriously short; nor are 
Governments generally famous for gratitude for favour 
received. But the men who were mostly responsible 
for securing the support of the Princely States for 
the emerging structure of independent India made 
no secret of what the country owed to the two young 
Maharajas of Patiala and Bikaner. To them, as Menon 
noted, went most of the credit for convincing the 
Rulers that their own interest, quite apart from the 
claims of patriotism, obliged them to accede to 
India. Of the two Maharajas, indeed, it was Yadavindra 
Singh whose name counted for most, during the war, 
he had prominently upheld the martial traditions 
of his race by serving with distintion in Malaya, the 


Western Desert, Italy and Burma. He had won a 
great reputation as an enlightened administrator; he 
was looked upon by the Sikh community as a trusted 
leader. But, above all, perhaps, he was famous througl 
out the whole sporting world of India — where he led, 
his admirers, young and old, would follow. It was 
therefore natural for him to take the lead, as Chan¬ 
cellor of the Chamber, in negotiating with Lord 
Mountbatten, with Mahatma Gandhi, with Jawaharlal 
Nehru and with Sardar Patel about the part that the 
States could play in the future of India. When the 
grouping of the States into areas roughly equivalent 
to those of the then Provinces of British India took 
place, Maharaja Yadavindra Singh was the natural 
choice for Rajpramukh of the PEPSU group — a 
position which he held until the arrangement came 
to an end in 1956, following the report of the States 
Reorganization Committee under the chairmanship 
of Sardar K.M. Panikkar, himself an old Patiala 
courtier. 

Meanwhile, in the tragic upheavals which accom¬ 
panied partition, the Maharaja gave refuge in Patiala 
to thousands of refugees, Muslim as well as Hindu 
who sought his protection. For many years previous¬ 
ly, Patiala had been conspicuously free from communa 
tension; Sikhs, Hindus and Muslims dwelt together 
peacebly and the Government was trusted by all three 
communities. Maharaja Bhupendra Singh, in spite 
of his genial disposition, was stem in his refusal to 
tolerate communal mischief-making; I remember 
his remarking to me that his Muslims were among 
the loyal of his subjects, and that he was determined 
to see that they had a square deal. Maharaja Yadavin¬ 
dra Singh followed his father’s policy; and when so 
much of northern India was convulsed by communal 
massacres, Patiala remained a haven of peace and 
safety. I heard a detailed account of those tragic 
days a few years later, when my wife and I were stay¬ 
ing with the Maharaja in the old Motibagh Palace 
which we knew so well. It was some time since we 
had met; but from the moment when Maharaja 
Yadavindra Singh came to meet us on the terrace 
with the greeting: “Welcome Home!” all the old 
intimacy returned. He gave us a vivid account of his 
own ceaseless efforts among all three communities 
to keep the peace between them when passions were 
inflamed to boiling-point by the massacres which had 
taken place outside the State; how time and time 
again he had personally stood between angry mobs 
bent on killing, and had persuaded them to lay down 
their arms and surrender them to his custody. Modest 
as ever, he attributed his success to the good sense of 
his people and to their confidence in his impartiality ; 
but it was plain to us that it was above all his person¬ 
ality and his courage which had saved so many thou¬ 
sands of lives and preserved Patiala as a haven of peace. 
It was plain to my wife and me that the great reputa¬ 
tion which he had already gained as a leader of men 
was well deserved. 

His position as Rajpramukh of PEPSU made him 
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the natural spokesman for the Sikh community in 
theit many anxieties and fears during the early days 
of Independent India; and the part which he played 
in explaining to the new Government of India their 
aspirations and their hopes was an important one. 

But this did not prevent him from enjoying a happy 
home life with his charming and gracious Maharani, 
from pursuing his lifelong hobbies of gardening and 
fruit-growing and from actively fostering not only 
cricket but all other sports on an all-India basis. 

Since 1939, he had, like his father before him, head¬ 
ed the Indian Olympic Association thus becoming at 
26 the youngest President of National Olympic Com¬ 
mittee in the world. Before he succeeded to th tgaddi, 
as we have seen, his own prowess as a sportsman had 
won him an all-India reputation; he continued to play 
cricket whenever possible, and he led more than one 
Test team. But his principal contribution to Indian 
sporting activities became more and more that of a 
patron and an organizer; he headed the Amateur 
Athletic Federation of India. It was his great ambition 
to secure for his country the status of one of the lead¬ 
ing sporting communities of the world; he became 
Chairman of the All-India Council of Sports and he 
won a great personal triumph when he staged the 
First Asian Games in India and was acclaimed as the 
Founding President of the Asian Games Federation 
in 1951. 

The reorganization of the Indian States, which led 
to the abolition of the position of Rajparmukh, left 
Maharaja Yadavindra Singh free for wider activities. 

His profound knowledge of the sciences of horticul¬ 
ture and agriculture and his lifelong interest in both, 
made him the natural person to head Indian delega¬ 
tions to the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United. Nations — a position which he occupied 
year after year for many years. In 1957, he was a 
member of the Indian Delegation to the United 1 
Nations Assembly. Talents such as his are too rare 
for any Government seeking adequate representa¬ 
tion abroad to ignore, and in 1966 he was appointed 
India’s Ambassador to Italy. As might have been ex¬ 
pected, he discharged his duties more than adequate¬ 
ly but he was not entirely happy; he missed the 
Punjab; he felt far from the Sikh community. Nor 
did the work of his mission, largely honorific as it 
was, give enough scope for his characteristic energy. 
Accordingly, he decided to resign and seek a seat in 
the Punjab Legislative Assembly in the general elec¬ 
tion of 1967. He stood as an Independent, and it is 
a great tribute to the respect in which he was held 
that neither the Congress nor the Akalis contested 
his seat. Even £ 0 , his many friends doubted if his 
decision was a wise one; neither by temperament 
nor by inclination was he really equipped to take 
part in the sometimes sordid wrangles which go to 
make up the rough and tumble of parlimentary life. 
Nor, indeed, did he feel himself as young as he once 
had been; his years had been so filled with activity 
of every kind that he felt the time was coming when 


some relaxation would be wise. Accordingly, he 
heaved a sigh of relief when the State Legislative 
Assembly was dissolved. Heilid not seek re-elec¬ 
tion. But he was too valuable to his country to be 
left without public duties; and in November 1971 
he was persuaded to become India’s Ambassador to 
the Netherlands. In this post he was happy; he 
liked the Dutch people, he felt at home among them. 
Moreover, Holland was a busy place, a focus of in¬ 
ter-national activity, with Indian teams, whether of 
hockey or of athletics coming and going. He was an 
admirable Ambassador, and many young Indian 
sportsmen who had hitherto known him only by 
repute found him a generous host, a wise counsellor, 
and a man endowed with a keenness which matched 
their own. 

As he would have wished he died in harness, suc¬ 
cumbing to a heart attack on returning to his resi¬ 
dence after an ordinary day’s work at his Embassy. 

He was a great Prince, a great man, and a great gentle¬ 
man. All his many friends — and he could number 
them in almost every country in the world — are the 
poorer for his passing. His achievements will long 
outlive him. Even when his great services to India 
in 1947 and 1948 are forgotten except by historians 
of the period, he will live as the main architect of 
India’s secure reputation in the world of organized 
domestic and international sport. 


J 
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CHANCELLOR OF THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES 



MAHARAJA YADAV1NDRA SINGH OF PATIALA AS CHANCELLOR OF THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. HE IS PRESIDING OVER A 
MEETING OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER IN DELHI IN 1947. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE MAHARAJAS OF 
BHARATPUR. DHOLPUR. BUNDI, PATNA. KHAIRGARH, PANNA, MAIHAR. GWALIOR, PATIALA, BIKANER AND NAB HA. 



SARDAR PATEL, THEN DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA. 
INAUGURATED THE FORMATION OF PEPSU ON JULY IS, 1948. 
HE CALLED PEPSU THE SIKH. HOMELAND AND HE PRAISED 
HIS HIGHNESS, THE MAHARAJA OF PATIALA, FOR THE NOT¬ 
ABLE CONTRIBUTION HE HAD MADE TO THE UNITY AND IN¬ 
TEGRITY OF INDIA. 



MAHARAJA PATIALA BECAME THE RAJPRAMUKH OF PEPSU 
IN 1948. ON HIS RIGHT ARE MAHARAJA PARTAP SINGH OF 
NAB HA. MAHARAJA JAGATJIT SINGH OF KAPURTHALA, RAJA 
HARINDAR SINGH OF FARIDKOT (BEHIND SARDAR PATEL), 
MAHARAJA RAJBIR SINGH OF JIND, NAWAB MUHAMMAD IF- 
TIKHAR A LI KHAN BAHADUR OF MALERKOTLA AND RAJA 
SURINDER SINGH OF NALAGARH. THE TERRITORIES OF THESE 
PRINCES FORMED THE STATE OF PEPSU WHICH WERE MERGED 
WITH THE PUNJAB IN 1956. 
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WE WILL DIE WHERE WE ARE, BUT WE WILL DIE ADVANCING 


Maharaja Yadavindra Singh of Patiala was a 
brilliant conversationist. He was also a polished 
speaker and used English and Punjabi with equal 
facility. He was as much at ease in a learned 
coterie as with a large public assembly. 

During the Indo-Pakistan conflict of 1965, 
all India Radio, Jullundur, sent a team to Patiala 
to record His Highness’s message, especially to 
counteract the Pakistan propaganda aimed at 
the Sikhs. He was taken by complete surprise 
by the radio men and was not given even a min¬ 
utes time to collect his thoughts. Yet he recorded 
a beautiful message, most apt, charmingly phrased 
and delivered - a proformance which could scarce¬ 
ly have been matched by any other Sikh in poli¬ 
tics. diplomacy or scholarship. 

Following is the script of the Maharaja’s 
message broadcast from Jullundur on Septem¬ 
ber 14, 1965, at 6 :55 P.M. 

A few days ago I heard about Pakistan’s broadcasts 
to the Sikhs. I am delighted that they have said kind 
words about my community. But 1 am surprised on 
the way they have said these. Do they think, or does 
Pakistan think, that purely and merely kind words 
will solve problems? India has always been kind, has 
been patient with the problems that face us on our 
borders, specially the Kashmir question. But our 
kindness and our reasonableness have always met 
with hostile words. Today there are kind words about 
the Sikhs. 1 and every single Sikh know where we are, 
where we stand, what we have to do. 1 am amazed 
that anyone in the world could doubt what our spirit 


is, doubt what our heritage is.' In the broadcast, it 
was mentioned that our SikhAiurdwaras and shrines 
shall be respected. This is very good, for they are 
places belonging to God and God belongs to all peoples 
But what has happened? A gurdwara has already been 
razed to the ground, a mosque has been razed to the 
ground, and the people, worshipping in it, have been 
killed. I want it to be made absolutely clear, that 

the Sikhs will stand by this country, for we belong 
to this country. Nothing in the world is going to 
frighten us. I have also been told — I am using these 
words “been told” because I did not listen to the 
broadcast completely - that the person who spoke 
on the Pakistan Radio said that if Pakistan retaliated, 
the Sikhs would suffer. Let me answer that. Our 
history is full of suffering. We shall continue to suffer, 
and, I hope, that we shall make the people across the 
border suffer more than they can make us suffer. The 
Sikh is not a man to leave his ground. We will die 
where we are, but we will die advancing. 1 want to say 
one thing more, that is, from Guru Gobind Singh Ji’s 
“Sawwaiya.” 1 shall say one line from it; Nische kar 
apni jeet karon. Remember, that is our spirit, that 
is our morale. It depicts, these words depict, the 
spirit, the “Amrit,” and the spirit of “Amrit” which 
Guru Gobind Singhji has given us. We belong to India, 
India belongs to us, and we shall not give an inch of 

it. It belongs to the Sikhs, it belongs to the Hindus, 
it belongs to the Muslims of India. 1 think 1 have said 
enough. I do not want to say very much more bur 
just through these few words, express my delight 
that we are doing our duty, and we shall continue 

to do so. 


Local News 


DR. G. S. SIDHU 


MEHRAJ. PUNJAB 

In the seventeenth century the Seventh Nanak, 

Guru Har Rai sojourned in the village of Mehraj, the 
place of ancestral origin of the ruling families of the 
now abolished Phulkian states. It was here that the 
Guru blessed young Phul, the grandfather of Ala Singh 
with the words “the steeds of his descendents shall 
drink water as far as the Jamuna and they shall have 
sovereignity for many generations.” So it was fitting 
that Prince Amarinder Singh the son and heir to the 
late His Highness Yadavinder Singh, returned to 
Mehraj to seek the blessings of his brotherhood. 

After the Bhog ceremony, a special ceremony was 
held at Mehraj at which the new ‘Maharaja’ was crown¬ 
ed and recognized by the brotherhood to continue to 
work in the service of the Sikh people in the traditions 
of his ancestors. 

Dr. Kirpal Singh Sidhu 
Bhatinda, Punjab 


VANCOUVER. B. C. 

Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh, National professor 
of Sikhism, was a guest of the All Canada Sikh Feder¬ 
ation in Vancouver, B.C. Bhai Sahib spoke to a large 

audience on Sikhs and Sikhism. 

In his unique scholarly presentations he described 
(a) Sikhs as a religious community and a political 
nation, a unique political society guided and led by 
an order of the elite Sikhs, the Khalsa, (b) Sikhism 
as a religion grounded in truth, a growing truth in the 
enlightened conscience of man and sternly translated 
into day to day living, (c) an expansive society with 
toleration and minimum of mutually destructive am¬ 
bitions, (d) Canadian society and Sikh ideals. He 
added that as Canadian citizens Sikhs may look to a 
bright future but in their historical homeland they 
face the basic problems of identity and existence. 


THE LATE MAHARAJA OF PATIALA 

GENERAL HARBAKHSH SINGH* 


During this short Wax, Maharaja Yadavindra Singh was more 
active than an average soldier. He visited every front, at great 
personal risk, and gave encouragement to our men in the front¬ 
line. He would come to me, sometimes in the middle of the 
night, and mostly during ‘black-outs' when Pakistani bombers 
were overhead, and volunteer for any assistance to the Army 
from his personal self; and, ofcourse, his advice and guidance in 
matters of administration and morale of troops in the field was 
always welcome, and his presence in my Headquarters was a 
source of great inspiration to me and my Staff. 


Prince among princes and a ‘giant’ among men. His 
Highness the (Late) Maharaja of Patiala, Shri Yada¬ 
vindra Singh, was a unique personality and a rare 
specimen of mankind — a person born only once in 
a century. He embodied in his person all the human 
attributes that one can wish for. Indeed, I would 
say, he was a perfect man and a great ‘gentleman’ 
in the true English sense of the word. It is sad that 
he should be lost to the world at such a young age 
of 61, when he was creditably serving the Nation as 



LT-GEN. HIS HIGHNESS MAHARAJADHIRAJ SIR YADAVINDRA 
SINGH OF PATIALA. 


The word ‘Patiala’ is a legend not only in the 
Punjab, to which the erstwhile Patiala State belong¬ 
ed, but also throughout India and the World, for 
its generosity, hospitality and unstinted patronage 
to every type of sport, be it Polo, Wrestling, Cricket, 
Hockey, Tennis, Squash and so on, and, of course, 
the big and small game shooting. No wonder, then, 
that the ‘heir apparent’ and elder scion of the House 
of Patiala, Yadavindra Singh, should grow up to be 

"'General Harbakhsh Singh is widely known for his Military genius and 
Leadership qualities. He and the late Maharaja shared a great deal of. 
mutual admiration and friendship. From his pen flow some very auth¬ 
entic emotions ai)d observations. 


a most versitile sportsman and a liberal ruler of his 
State. There was not a field-game that he did not._ 

play and excel in. His chief forte, as is well known, 
lay in cricket. At his prime, he captained the All 
India Cricket Team in 1933-34, in its test series. 

When horses became impractical he invented Cycle 
Polo and played it ’til his last days. 

Maharaja Yadavindra Singh succeeded his legen¬ 
dary and illustrious father, Bhupindra Singh, in 
1938 at the age of 25. He had by then been well- 
versed in the art of civii administration and military 
leadership, by his father who put him in all levels 
of assignments in his State; from Tehsijdar to Nazim, 
Deputy Superintendent of Police to Inspector Gen¬ 
eral, and from 2nd Lieutenent to General in his 
State Forces. Besides, he had been sent by his father 
to do a stint of active service, as a Captain, with the 
Second Battalion the Sikh Regiment, of the then 
British Indian Army, on the North West Frontier, 
to give him practical experience of soldiering. And 
it was then that he was able to show his qualities 
of human compassion, organising ability and high 
physical endurance, by having to clear debris and 
save countless lives buried in the aftermath of the 
great tragedy of the Quetta Earthquake of 1935. 

It is said of him by the men of the Sikh Regiment 
he led at the time that for a whole week he worked 
night and day and did not leave the site of the 
"tragedy, eating out of his haver-sack, whenever he 
could, and sleeping on the roadside pavement, 
whenever possible. 

Born ot a princely family and brought up with 
a silver spoon in his mouth, he grew up to be a 
man of simple habits, with a true compassion for 
the poor and the needy. As a ruler of his State, he 
would break convention and jostle with the crowds, 
exchanging words with them and listening to their 
complaints. In the pomp and show of his palace, 
his own living was simple and modest. In 1945, at 
the end of the Second World War, he asked me to 
a quiet lunch at his famous Moti Bagh Palace at 
Patiala and while a silver ‘thal,’ full of the choicest 
dishes of Indian food (which the Patiala Kitchen 
was known for) was laid in front of me in the mid¬ 
dle of a large dining table, his own lunch-fare con¬ 
sisted of a small'receptacle of 'sarson-ka-sag' and a 
couple of chappaties. That, he said, was his normal 
lunch throughout winter. 

I have remarked about his ‘unique’ personality, 
but he was also one of the handsomest men I have 
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ever known. Tall (he stood 6 feet 4 inches in his 
socks), upright and stately, with his Patiala-style 
turban and rolled beard, he was, in looks, the pride 
of the Sikh Community. When in uniform, which 
he loved to wear, he was a darling of the soldiers — 
and a ‘hero’ at that. I enjoyed a special privilege 
of his kindness; primarily because I belonged to 
the Sikh Regiment of which he was the Honorary 
Colonel, and remained so ’til his death; and, second¬ 
ly, because he was born a soldier and had a soft 
corner for every one m uniform. Only posterity 
will judge how loyal and patriotic he was to his 
country, for if he had not taken the lead in volun¬ 
tarily integrating his State with India soon after In¬ 
dependence, the hist try of the Sub-continent would 
have been different. It was a great self-sacrificing 
and wise act on his part which served as a shining 
example to the rest cf Princely India. 

The soldier in hirr. was so uppermost that he sent 
both his sons to the profession of arms, His elder 
son, Amarinder Singh, the Yuvraj of Patiala, was 
commissioned into the Sikh Regiment (the Maharaja’s 
own parent Battalion, the 2nd Sikhs), having passed 
through the National Defence Academy, Kharakwasla, 
and the Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun; and 
his second son, Malvmder Singh, donned the Presi¬ 
dent’s uniform by joining the Punjab Regiment of the 
Territorial Army — and both made fine soldiers. 



SOMEWHERE IN ITALY DURING WORLD WAR 
II, MAHARAJA YADAVINDRA SINGH TAKING 
THE SALUTE ALONG WITH GEN. MARK CLARK. 



AS GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 
HIS ARMED FORCES. “WHEN IN UNIFORM. 
WHICH HE LOVED TO WEAR. HE WAS A DAR¬ 
LING OF THE SOLDIERS - AND A ‘HERO’ AT 
THAT.” 


1 must describe the incident which is not only in¬ 
dicative of the Maharaja’s and his elder son’s coura¬ 
geous instinct as soldiers, but also a rare example of 
a parent placing National security, patriotism and 
loyalty to Country, before self. In 1965, just before 
the unexpected War with Pakistan, the Maharaja’s 
elder son. Captain Amarinder Singh (a brave soldier 
in his own right), was compelled to take release from 
the Army because of some pressing and unavoidable 
circumstances at home — a release which had been 
obtained after great difficulty. But as soon as the 
War broke out, Captain Amarinder Singh came to 
me at my Headquarters and wished to be retaken 
into the Army and particularly to be sent to his 
old Battalion, the 2nd Sikhs, which was at the time 
engaged in a stiff battle against Pakistan in the Chhambh 
Sector. While welcoming his return, and knowing that 
he would be an asset in war, I felt it my duty to refer 
the matter to his father, at Patiala, and the answer 
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REGIMENTAL GURDWARA 


WAR MEMORIAL 


**_THE PRODUCTS OF HIS GENIUS AND GENEROSITY.... THEY TRULY REFLECT THE TWO DISTINCT 

ASPECTS OF THE MAHARAJA’S MAKE-UP: THAT IS THE SOLDIER AND THE SIKH IN HIM - A ‘SAINT WAR¬ 
RIOR’ OF GURU GOBIND SINGH’S CONCEPT, INDEED!” 


on the telephone came to say that he fully approved 
of his son’s rejoining and that it just could not be 
otherwise. Now, how many parents, placed in that 
position, would have acted in this manner? Captain 
Amarinder Singh played a full and courageous role 
in the War and asked for a second release only when 
every thing against Pakistan had been settled. 

During this short War, Maharaja Yadavindra Singh 
was more active than an average soldier. He visited 
every front, at great personal risk, and gave encour¬ 
agement to our men in the font-line. He would come 
to me, sometimes in the middle o f the night, and 
mostly during ‘black-outs’ when Pakistani bombers 
were overhead, and volunteer for any assistance to 
the Army from his personal self; and, ofcourse, his 
advice and guidance in matters of administration and 
morale of troops in the field was always welcome, and 
his presence in my Headquarters was a source of great 
inspiration to me and my Staff. 


The Sikh Regiment owes a great debt to the House 
of Patiala, particularly to its last ruler, Maharaja Yad¬ 
avindra Singh, for not only did he serve as a young 
officer in one of its battalions, which I have men¬ 
tioned above, but also because he was Honorary Col¬ 
onel of the Regiment for over thrity-five years, and 
by his extraordinary interest in the affairs of the 
Regiment and well being of its men, earned for him¬ 
self the epithet of: ‘The Father of the Regiment,' 

The glorious monuments in the form of a ‘War Mem¬ 
orial’ and ‘Regimental Gurdwara’, both of which were 
the product of his genius and generosity redound to 
his soldierly instinct and an abiding interest in the 
Regiment he served and the men he so very much 
loved. Only those who have seen these edifices can 
appreciate their excellence and propriety. They truly 
reflect the two distinct aspects of the Maharaja’s make¬ 
up: that of the Soldier and the Sikh — (A ‘Saint 
Warrior’ of Guru Gobind Singh’s concept, indeed!). 


English monthly magazine from The Sikh Cultural 
Centre. 113/1-A, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-12, India 

THE SIKH REVIEW 

1. Explains the mission of the great Guru Nanak. 

2. Upholds the traditions and prestige of Sikhism. 
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A representative in United States: Professor Hari Singh Everest 

1587 Redding Avenue 
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THE MAHARAJA ON THE MOVE 



MAHARAJA YADAVINDRA SINGH WAS THE TOAST OF THE 
SOCIAL CIRCLES IN MOST OF THE CITIES OF NORTHERN 
INDIA. HE WAS HIMSELF FOND OF ENTERTAINMENT AND FRE¬ 
QUENTLY HAD COOKING PARTIES AT HIS PALACE IN PATIALA. 


H. H. MAHARAJA OF PATIALA WITH LORD LUIS MOUNTBAT- 
TEN, DR. AMARJIT SINGH (RIGHT. MR. G. S. GILL AND MR. 
A. S. CHATWAL OF ‘SIKH COURIER.’ AT THE GROSVENOR 
HOUSE HOTEL, PARK LANE LONDON ON THE OCCASION OF A 
DINNER ARRANGED BY GURU NANAK FOUNDATION (U.K.) IN 


A FAVOURITE - BUT SECRET - RECIPE OF HIS WAS CHICKEN 
COOKED IN LESS THAN TWO MINUTES. HE GAVE DEMON¬ 
STRATIONS OF HIS CULINARY ART BEFORE PARTY GUESTS. 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN ON THE OCCASION OF SAR- 
DAR NRJPINDAR SINGH’S ENGAGEMENT CEREMONY ATTEND¬ 
ED BY THE MAHARAJA. SARDAR NRJPINDAR SINGH SITTING 


CONNECTION WITH 500TH BIRTH ANNIVERSARY OF GURU NEXT TO HIM IS NOW A GRADUATE STUDENT AT HARVARD 


NANAK DEV JI. 


UNIVERSITY. 
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ALL INDIA SIKH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

52ND SESSION HELD IN KANPUR ON OCTOBER 25-27, 1974 


On October 26, 1974 President of India, Mr. 
Fakhrudin Ali Ahmad, inaugurated the 52nd annual 
session of the All India Sikh Educational Conference 
held at Kanpur (U.P.). This conference was attended 
by several hundred delegates and nearly a hundred 
thousand observers coming from all over India and 
from Africa, Iran, England, U.S.A. and other south¬ 
eastern countries. The conference was presided 
over by Sardar Gurdial Singh Dhillon, Speaker of 
Indian Parliament and was addressed by many non- 
Sikh guests prominent among them were. Dr. M.C. 
Reddy, Governor of U.P. and Mr. H.N. Bahuguna, 
the U.P. Chief Minister. These speakers compli¬ 
mented the Sikhs on their outstanding contribu¬ 
tion to the educational awakening in the Indian people. 

A conference of the Principals and Headmasters of 
Khalsa Colleges and schools was presided over by Pri: 
cipal Gurbaksh Singh and another conference of 
Principals and Headmasters of public schools was pre¬ 
sided over by Principal Gurdial Singh Dhillon. In 
these meetings ways and means for providing more 
schools and colleges were discussed. Also need for 
coordinated efforts to inculcate Sikh way of life 
among the Sikh children was stressed. 

A seminar on “Singh Sabha movement” to whom 
this conference had been dedicated was held under 
the presidentship of Sardar Hukam Singh. Several 
speakers commented on the contributions is 
that the Singh Sabha movement provided for the ren¬ 
aissance in the Sikh masses during last 100 years. 

From among the Americans of European descent 
who had embraced Sikhism, nine were attending the 
Sikh Educational Conference. Dr. June Kaur Baur, 
a practicing clinical psychologist of Los Angeles, 
and Sardar Ram Das Singh, an attorney from San 
Diego, read papers and gave moving accounts of 
fast spreading Sikh religion in U.S.A. The American 
Sikhs recited kirtan (Sikh holy music) on all three 
days of the conference. 

An All India Sehjdhari Sikh Conference was held 
on the last day of the Educational Conference. Dr. 

Bhai Harbans Lai from U.S.A. presided. Various speakers 
stressed the importance of the role which the Sehjdhari 
Sikhs had played during the last three hundred years of 
Sikh history. They called upon representative Sikh 
organizations to encourage participation of the Sehjdhari 
Sikhs in ail aspects of Sikh affairs. Bhai Bodh Raj an¬ 
nounced to join the Khalsa fold to become Sardar Bodh 
Raj Singh on this occasion. 

An exhibition was organized which displayed rare 
Sikh manuscripts, paintings of events from the Sikh 
history, weapons of the Sikh warriors, and recently pub¬ 
lished books on Sikhism. At a Kirtan Darbar outstanding 
Sikh musicians recited Gurbani in prescribed ragas. At 
a poetry hour, leading poets were recognized for their 


contributions and accomplishments. At the main session 
of the delegates, outstanding men of Sikh public life 
were recognized and were awarded the traditional Sikh 
Siropa (an inscribed Sikh sword and a woolen scarf) by 
the conference president, Sardar Gurdial Singh Dhillon. 
The Educational Conference is organized every year 
by the Educational Committee of the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan and is held at different parts of the country. 



AWARDING OF THE SIROPA TO DR. BHAI HARBANS LAL AT 
THE 52ND ANNUAL SESSION OF ALL INDIA SIKH EDUCATION¬ 
AL CONFERENCE. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: SARDAR D1LBIR 
SINGH, HONOURARY SECRETARY OF THE SIKH EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEE: DR. HARBANS LAL WITH SIROPA OF KIRPAN AND 
SCARF: SARDAR GURDIAL SINGH DHILLON, SPEAKER OF 
INDIAN PARLIAMENT AND PRESIDENT OF THE CONFERENCE. 
BEHIND IS SITTING SARDAR SURJIT SINGH MAJITHIA, PRESI¬ 
DENT OF CHIEF KHALSA DIWAN. DR. BHAI HARBANS LAL IS A 
MEMBER OF THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE SIKH SANSAR. 
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THE PATRON OF THE SPORTS, JUBILIANTLY CARRIED OVER THE SHOULDERS OF THE VIC¬ 
TORS. J.F.K. MEMORIAL HOCKEY TOURNAMENT, AMSTERDAM STADIUM, AMSTERDAM (1973) 
WHEN THE INDIAN TEAM BEAT PAKISTAN. 
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Instructions to Authors 


1. All materials to be submitted for publication 
in SIKH SANSAR must be original and per¬ 
tain to the fundamental religious precepts, 
the history, religion, and culture of the Sikhs. 

2. The material should be typewritten, double¬ 
spaced, preferably on 8V4” x 11” paper. 

3. The article should be about four to ten type¬ 
written pages. In exceptional circumstances 
longer articles would be considered for serial¬ 
isation in consecutive issues. 

4. All articles must contain an abstract which 
describes in encapsulated form the contents 
of the article. 

5. References to material on which the con¬ 
tents of the article are based should be in¬ 
cluded to enable the reader to locate related 
material. The authors should take special 
care to see that as many pertinent publica¬ 
tions as possible are referenced. 

6. If a photograph is to be included in the man¬ 
uscript, two black and white glossy prints of 
high contrast and clarity must be supplied. 

7. Punjabi script portions of the manuscripts 
submitted must be typewritten originals of 
high quality. 

8. Acceptance of the manuscript will depend 
upon the originality, clarity of presentation, 
and scholarly approach to the subject. 

9. At this time no payment is envisaged for the 
material to be published in SIKH SANSAR. 

10. A brief biographical sketch of the author 
and list of his other publications should also 
be included. 

11. All the original material published in SIKH 
SANSAR will be copyrighted; accordingly, 
prior written permission would be necessary 
for reprinting elsewhere. 

12. The Editorial Board reserves the right to make 
any changes in the material submitted that it 
deems necessary to conform to the style and 
standards of the SIKH SANSAR. 

13. All manuscripts (original and a copy) must 
be mailed to the Chief Editor, SIKH SAN¬ 
SAR, P.O. Box 727, Redwood City, Califor¬ 
nia 94064, U.S.A. 



ANOTHER MASTERPIECE BY A GREAT HISTORIAN. . . 


THE SIKHS AND THEIR RELIGION 

by 

Prof. Ganda Singh 

The first authoratative publication in the U.S.A. covering 
both the history and religious precepts of the Sikhs. 
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NOW YOU CAN 
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